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THE SESSION OF 1870. 


THERE are several reasons for reviewing in 
these colomns, with more than ordinary care- 
fulness and discrimination, the ecclesiastical 
proceedings of Parliament during the Session 
just about to close. Nonconformists | ad ex- 
pected more from it than it has yielded them. 
Looking to the cycles in which political feeling 
in the United Kingdom has customarily moved, 
we do not know that they need be startled at 
the result. Regarding only what was due to 
themselves, as constituting a wing of the Liberal 
army, we think they are entitled, if they should 
see fit, to complain. But it is not with any 
view to unavailing complaint that we desire to 
take an ecclesiastical retrospect of the Session 
of 1870. We are complying with ourfestablished 
custom in doing so. We are in the habit, once 
a year, of clearing the deck for future action ; 
and, inasmuch as the whole question of the 
relations of the State to the Church will come 
under discussion next year, for the first time in 
the House of Commons, it will be useful—more 
than commonly useful perhaps—to form an 
avcurate, as well as adequate, conception of the 
Parliamentary position of Dissenters. 

They have succeeded in nothing this year, so 
far as Parliament is concerned. If we may so 
say, it has been their lot to pay this Session the 
minor expenses which they had unwittingly in- 
curred by their extraordinary success last 
Session. Languor, in part—the consequence 
of protracted and over-strained effort—and, in 
part, gratitude to the leaders who had conducted 
them to triumph, made them less intensely 
earnest in insisting upon what they considered 
fairly due to their principles. They have not 


smitten upon the anvil ofopportunity so unitedly, . 


so directly, nor so powerfully, as they did in 
the case of the Irish Church Act. On the other 
hand, their ecclesiastical opponents have con- 
siderably rallied since that measure was passed, 
and have become stronger in purpose, and more 
buoyant in spirit. All this is natural enough, 
when fairly submitted to reflection, even if it 
was not foreseen. In looking back upon it, 
there seems no sufficient ground for astonish- 


ment. What has happened to Nonconformists, 


happens to most communities which pursue a 
policy of their own. After a greater advance 
than they had dared to anticipate, they have 
met with a more unequivocal retardation than 


i 


they had expected to experience—not Aen. 
their politioal position is relatively much weaker 
than it was, but because, after a grand and ex- 
haustive conflict, there is always sore diminu- 
tion-of zeal on the part of the victors, and some 
increase of hostility on the part of the van- 
quished. 

The Session of 1870—we speak, of course, 
principally of Liberationista—was entered upon 
with the tenderest and most delicate to 


7 | the difficulties about to be faced by the Govern- 


ment. As matters have turned out, the Dis- 
senters below the gangway were rather super- 
fluously considerate. They undertook nothing 
which, in their opinion, would embarrass Mr. 
Gladstone. Incredulously as the allegation 


will probably be received by their political 
4 | antagonists, we can aver, with truth, that they 


would have postponed even the two Bills which 
were introduced for their benefit, if it could 
have been shown that the Irish Land Bill would 
have been endangered by them. They looked 
deprecatingly upon the motion tor the disestab- 
lishment of the Welsh Church, and with some 
lukewarmneas upon the motion of Mr. S. Beau- 
mont for releasing spiritual peers (hereafter 
created) from attendance in the House of Lords, 
not because they did not concur in the objects 
proposed, but chiefly beeause, having respect to 
the great pending struggle between Irish 
tenants and Irish landlords, they deemed these 
propositions untimely and inconvenient. No 
members contributed more steadily and con- 
scientiously by their votes to the triumph of the 
Ministerial measure than the Nonconformist 
members—and none, we venture to add, in- 
dulged in more moderate expectations in refer- 
ence to ecclesiastical changes. 

As a matter of fact—and we record it without 
bitterness, and merely as yielding instruction 
for times to come—they failed in everything 
they proposed to accomplish, and were over- 
powered on every question (with the exception 
of a census of religious profession) which 
seemed objectionable to their interests or prin- 
ciples. They made large concessions for the 
sake of conciliating opposition to the Universi- 
ties Tests Bill, but without effect; the Min- 
isters who exacted those concessions as the 
price of their support having failed to obtain 
for the measure a preponderant number of 
votes in the House of Lords. The Burial Laws 
Amendment Bill was framed with a somewhat 
squeamish regard to the selfish sentimentalism 
of State Churchmen—the second reading of the 
Bill was carried by an immense majority— but 
as, for some mysterious and unassignable 
reason, it was sent to a Select Committee by 
the influence of the Home Secretary, backed 
by the pleased votes of the Tories, it lost its 
chance of progress for the Session, and, driven 
into difficulties of time and opportunity, was 
factiously talked out. These instances will 
suffice to make manifest the strangely altered 
spirit in which the Legislature regards mea- 
sures based upon principles of religioas equality 
when they concern merely the interests of Non- 
conformists. What is good for Ireland and 
for Roman Catholics is not considered good for 
England and for Dissenters. 


Of the principles embodied in the Elementary 
Education Bill, and of the course pursued by 
the majority of the representative House with 
regard to it, under the guidance of the Govern- 
ment, we have already said enough—perhaps 


more than enough. It seems to have been 
framed, amended, and finally arranged, with a 
view to get it passed this Session. In outline 
it was a compromise effected with the Conserva- 

tive party. When, and to what extent, that 
party was consulted—whether the moderate 
Liberals were consulted through their chiefs, or 
whether the Privy Council acted alone in their 
name, and, therefore, presumptively on their 
behalf, we have no means of judging. But it is 
an indisputable fact that the Nonconformists 
were never consulted aa to what provisions the 
scheme should sanction, and that the greatest 
ignorance of their views and feelings, or the 
most contemptuous indifference to them, was 
conspicuous in the original cast of the Bill, and 
was made more and more 80, as it passed into 
Committee. No indignant protestations can get 
rid of these simple facts. No repudiation of 
help not longer urgently needed, can much alter 
the complexion of them. At any rate, it is 
better that Liberationists should take them into 
account for what they aro worth, In shaping 
their policy for the next campaign, it would be 
as serious a mistake to ignore them as it would 
be to suffer any feeling aroused by them to 
weaken their strongest motives for perséve- 


But passing away from the more prominent 
ecclesiastical features of the Session to the less 
obtrusive, we observe what appear to us to be 
unmistakeable symptoms of a reactionary pro- 
dens going on among the Liberal party. It is 
useless to throw the handkerchief over causes 
the effects of which are plainly visible—as 
plainly visible to those who sit on the Speaker's 
left hand, as to those on his right. The old 
undertone of dislike to, and contempt for, what 
are described euphemiously as “extreme prin- 
ciples,” i. e., principles of even-handed justice to 
the minority, are beginning to be once more as 
rife as they were five years ago on the benches 
behind the Government. We blame nobody 
who does not see occasion to blame himsel& 
It is, as we have admitted, quite natural. Oer- 
tainly, it is not surprising. When tools, not 
liked for their own fashion, have done their 
work, and can no longer be handled for what 
is deemed a useful purpose, they are commonly 
set aside. The manifestation of feeling on the 
subject of Trinity College, Dublin; the Glebe 
Loans (Ireland) Bill; the resolution to proceed, 
in deference to “ high authority,” with the Table 
of Lessons Bill; the near escape we have had 
from a Census of Religioug Profession ; a score 
of little circumstances, unintentionally rather 
than designedly indicative of ecclesiastical bias, 
have made it patent that in their future move- 
ments, Liberationists, while assisting heart and 
hand in the promotion of every truly national 
work, must cease to place implicit confidence 
in the co-operation of even the most respected 
statesmen to give legialative effect to the prin- 
ciple of religious equality, much beyond the ab- 
solute demand of the times. Of course, the 
second member for Bradford cannot look for 
aid from the Liberal party, us a whole, for the 
wide and searching question which he has given 
notice of raising in the House of Commons next 
Session—but it is as well, perhaps, to ascertain 
as soon as may be, the numbers and the spirit 
of those members who belicve something to be 
duc to their own professions as well as to the 
allies with whom they are proud, on all Sting 


occasions, to act. 
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Fock SIASTICOAL NOTES. 


As we get near to the end of the Session, natural 
impatience is manifested at anythi which prolongs 


the hours of sitting, ¢ that might pr 

tion of Parliameti¥. 4 f 

ago, would have be incase 

dismissed in a few om | 

modified without debate, ud whatet 

nature, it is to rouse like 


cessful opposition. In the Lords, of course, and 
the matterof education, nobody dreams of opposition. 
Hence, on Monday evening, the religious clauses of 
the Education Bill underwent, at the instance of the 
Government, important modifications. One, re- 
lating to the inspection and examination of children 
on religious subjects, virtually involves a further oon - 
cession to the Establishment. However, we have 
expected this, and shall not be surprised at anything 
in the game direction that may be introduced at 
the last moment into the Bill. We certainly thought 
that the Cabinet had fully disclosed its hand upon 
this subject. We had the word of a Oabinet Mini- 
ster to this effect ; but now we find another Cabinet 
—Earl De Grey—bringing in new clauses, 
and very probably there will be others. Of this, 


however, we may be asstired, Vis., that there will not | e 


bo One that is not intended to favdur, or has not a 
secret or ulfitiiate reference to, the Church Estab- 
lishinent. 

As for the other measures. On Tuesday morning: 
just before sunrise, there was a sharp debate on the 
Irish Loans Bill. Mr. Newdegate endeavoured to 
stop the progress of thé measure, and some Liberal 
members joined him. He was unsuccessful, how- 
ever. Themeasure is of the sort which finds favour 
on the Conservative benches, and so Mr. Newdegate 
was beaten. Besides, his opposition is based on so 
narrow a ground, that it is difficult for any believer 
‘in religious equality to support him. This Bill is 
now safe. So is the Prayer-book Table of Lessons 
Bill, which has come down to the Commons from 
the Upper House. The precise object of this mea- 
wuré is to intredse the popularity of the public 
sorvices of the Establishment, and therefore, of 


ourse, the Government will see that it is carried. 


But it is an odd measure to bring before such a 
Parliament as that of England. However, we dare 
say that the Nonconformists will consent to it, and 
thts give their Episcopalian brethren a little more 
liberty in hearing the Boripturés read at public 
worship than they at present enjoy. The Oensus 
Bill passed a second reading in the Lords on Mon- 
day night; and the Annity Tax (Edinburgh and 
Montrose) Bill was réad a third time and finally 
passei—thus ending a painful and wearisome oon- 
froveray. Other Church and Ecclesiastical measures 
have no chance of making further progress, What 


* been done is pretty well all that will be done, 
Nonoonformists have to poy. Sia nothing has been 
0 


do relie "ae 2 5 
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they at present suffer. The strongest Liberal 
Government that England has ever seen has 
Berenythened the Hatablishment and snapped its 
Angers at all Who do not belong to it. This is an 
old brxporienoe, however, which, although painful, is 
not surprising. 

We are glad to see the quiet progress of the 
Méthodist Conference, which no untoward question | 
disturbs. It is absorbed in its own work, and 
appears to be discharging that work with effect.’ 
One of the most remarkable indications of the self- 
sacrifice of the members of this body, as well as 
of its strength, was conveyed in a report to the 
Conference last week relating to chapel-building. It 
Was stated that, in addition to 60,7952. applied to 
the reduction or extinetion of debts, so large a sum 
as 228,7997. had been expended in new erections and 
enlargements, so that the aggregate amount ex- 

on trust had been 289,5941., being 
inérease of 27,5017. on the preceding year. It 
was also reported that 860 new building cases had 
been sanctioned, involving an outlay in the current 


year of 990,7941. This is probably as much as all 


the other Nonconformist communities contribute to 
such a purpose, and far more than is ordinarily con- 
tributed in the Church. : 

It is not surprising to find that the judgment in 
Mr. Bennett’s case finds favour in High Church 
circles. The Guardian of last week says it is diffi. 
cult to conceive how any different judgment could 
have been pronounced. Perhaps so; but we differ 
from our contemporary on one point. The Guardian 


Bays :— | 
Sir Robert Phillimore’s judgment in this case is simp 
a judgment in — of bert. He has dectded-a0d 
Se brought before ‘him in connection wit! ie 
nnett’s books are the only true deductions from the 
25 | 


| formularies, but that ug the language in which 
they are expressed are fairly within the liberty 
of an English clergyman. We, who believe the doctrines 
to be in substance true, and the only natural and fair 
expression of the teaching of the English Church, are 


und to rules of 


eabh hid Noch 
f N | 
d he say that that 
doctrine and that of the Evangelicals could 
both be preached, and that the Ohurch sanctioned 
two opposing and mutually destructive theories ? 
We do not so read his judgment. Of course any- 
thing may be believed as to the theology of the 
Establishment, but anything cannot be believed as 
to the comnion tense of judges. : 3 
We are thankful to find the Bishop of Jamaica at 
last on our #ide in regard to the benefits and advan- 
tages of disestablishment and disendowment. At a 
meeting held on behalf of the Jamaica Church last 
wéek, the Bishop, we are told, 
Expressed his firm confidence in the future welfare 
and permanency of the Jamaica Church, which though 
disestablished and thrust down from its high social 
status by the policy of the Imperial Government, would 
r establishment in the hearts and affeo- 
le. He believed that, supported mainly 
the voluntary contributions of her people, on 
piety of the Bis Kingston, a 
more than all nur Fe and pro We Nag 
presence of our Lord and ~ bey the Church wou 
rise to the arduous position which God has decreed for 
her, and would not only ate her ministrations to 
the 100,000 rsons now folded in her communion, but 
would extend her holy mission to thousands and thoa- 
sands of the descendants of the subject race. 
That is what we have always said. How is it that 
Churchmen are always so wise after the fact? How 
is it that they always predict increased success as 
soon as our measures are carried and their policy is 


defeated ? 


SEPARATION OF OHURCH AND STATE. 


The following notices of motion appeared on the 
Order-book of the House of Commons on Friday 
last :— 

Mr. Mratt—Cuvnca or ExdLAUun, — Committee of 
the whole House for the purpose of laying bofore it 
resolutions preliminary to the extension to the 
Church of England of the policy of disestablish- 
ment and disendowment carried into efféct by the 
Irish Church Act of 1869. [Early next Session.] 
Mr. Warm Wu — Runen N Wars, — I. 
That it is expedient and just that the Church in the 
Dominion and Principality of Wales should be dis- 
established and its union with the State put an end 
to; and 2, that, subject to making provisions for 
axisting intérésts, that Church should be disendowed, 
and the funds be applied to the promotion of a really 
nhtional syétem of education for the said Princi- 
pality. [Early next Session.] 


rit PROTESTANT CHURCH IN SPAIN. 
The following facts, r ting the origin and pro- 

gress of the Prote sath Onursh et ee, wil be 

read with They are furnished by an 


interest. 
ish gentleman, who bas resided there for nine 
; vig 1 Ohristmas-day he wrote: —“ 1 
am Hug ifs to you one hour before attending 


or 
Divine worship in our little Protestant church. We 
have pradtised singing some few times, and I think 
we shall sing for the first time to-day in Cartagena 
with Protestants. . . If you can amongst your 
friends send us 5/., or less, to help us we will thank 
you.” In March he says :—‘ The committee have 
a hard struggle, the priests are striving hard to 
wrench the building from us, and rather than let 
that occur, we have paid the rent out of our own 
| = ete, and will sign or contract for the building 
| for one year certain. The minister is very earnest, 
and is almost hoping against hope. He has suffered 
yo and banishment for years on account 
Sunday, and during the week boys’ and girls’ schools 
in the chapel, and adults education in the evening, 
which is very fairly attended. The priests are up in 

arms us, and have opened six free schools, 

with } free, hoping to draw the boys from our 
school, but have failed.“ Zhe Protestant schools are 


ree. 
The letter from which these extracts are taken 
awakened an interest in the cause in the minds of 
Mr. and Mrs. Care, members of the church of which 
the Rev. J. C. Harrison is pastor at Oamden-town, 
the friends to whom they were addressed. Thoy 
wg collected 18/., and transmitted the tame to 

eir friend at Cartagena. 


The following letter from Pastor Trigo, is in 
answer to Mr. Care's request for further particulars: — 
Translation.) 
Plaza del Rey, No. 18, 3 Espana, 


Juvo 30, 1870. 
Mr. James Care, 1, High-street, Camden-town, 


Arr. 
— We receiv rough the ban 

f pbs bee brother Mr N Josling, your letter, 

Fetnitting voll 8 


the donations collected by you in England for 


lical views.’ There is ‘service every 


our church and schools in this city, an act which evinces 
the lively interest which the Christians of your favoured 
land take in the progress of the divine and saving doc- 
trines of our Lord and Master in this my beloved but 
benighted country. Receiye our heartfelt thanks for 
the timely assistance, ＋ ssured that your good 
material aid given t Lord's work calls forth our 
edges. 

exists at ba but one Evan. 

Which the Lord Has deigued to appoing 
1 2 yer with the words of 

t The ernstoff, of the Berlin Society 

cu a F th y and the Rev. J. 
amieson, Scottish Bible Society, and various 
other Christian brethren who have visited this station 
have been able to form a favourable opinion of the state 
of progression in which they found evangelical educa- 
tion here, from the considerable number of children of 
both sense Who attend our schools, and also from the 
little success obtained by the Roman clergy in their 
attempt to destroy our youthful establishment. Up to 
the present time all the funds received have been in- 
vested in the rental of the edifice and its reconstruction 
or alteration in adopting it for the purposes of public 
worship and for the schools. This has been barely 
sufficient, and there yet remains to be realised a suffi- 
cient sum to procure the necessary adjuncts to the 
schools so that they can be conducted in accordance 
with the progress of the times. Our present resources 
to sustain this good work are very insignificant from the 
fact of there being a very few original Protestant resi- 
dents, and those natives who have joined our church 
area! composed of the poorer classes, are generally 
unable to contribute pecuniary aid. We find it difficult 
under these circumstances to satisfy the demands of our 
teachers for their stipulated salaries. We particularly 
require seats and desks or tables for writing, and tho 
demand for stationery and books for the classes is con- 
siderable. The number of male children inscribed on 
the books is 287, and of females 189. From these 
numbers will have to be deducted some whom their 

arents through the threats of the priests have with- 

run, and ot who left through the want of proper 
places to practise writing lessons. 

The Roman clergy, seeing the number of children 
confided to our charge, and fearing the rapid progress 
of Protestantism in a city formerly so eminently 
Romanised, have called together the more prominent 
Roman Catholics, who have formed a Catholic society, 
which has established free schools in various parts of 
the — opening one * few doors from our own. ‘This 
naturally diminished the number of our scholars for a 
short time, but notwithstanding their promises and 
threats to parents, they are returning to our classes 
daily, thereby acknowledging their preference for our 
doctrines, so that considering the foregoing circum- 
stances, our establishment is progressing favourably. 
Since the opening of Divine worship ia this church 
last September, where have been celebrated niue mar- 
riuges, and on the coming 10th July will be celebrated 
(God willing) the seventeenth baptism, all which 
persons with their parents and sponsors have left the 
Church of Rome, : 

To demonstrate the desire evinced for religious in- 
straction by the people of this city and the surrounding 
towns and country, the following facts will suffice. 
From the Ist of March last, when the Rey. J. Jamieson 
appointed me the agent for his sdciety in Scotland, 
there have been sold 658 Bibles, 353 Testaments, 600 
copies of the Evangelists, and distributed 15,456 reli- 
— tracts; besides which, since October, 1868, the 

y on which I arrived from foreign exile to this town, 
there have been distributed 14, 000 Evangelists aud 
20,000 religious tracts. Should all these efforts to 
evangelise the people be given up through the want of 
a little funds to sustain the good work? No! I have 
confidence ig the charity and Christian zeal of the 
brethrén of Europe, and in those of Evangelical Eng- 
land 1 who have already made so many sacri- 

s for the benefit of my unhappy fatherland. Above 
all my confidence in the goodness and protection of our 
Lord for the continuation of this good and holy cause is 
immense, | 

I hope also, my respected brother, that you will on 
your past use all the influence which Christian charity 
may dictate with the various religtous societies of your 
country, as I am convinced that the Christians of Hug - 
land will answer to our cail for aid (in the Lord’s camel, 
for the dissemination of His Divine Gospel throughont 
this benighted country. 

I will always pray the Lord of hosts for the spiritual 
welfare and happiness of your country, that He will 
maiutain it under His Divine protection, and illuminate 
and quide its Government by His Holy Spirit, 

Salute the venerable brethren of your churches and 
all Christian congregations with my brotherly love in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, 

Your brother in the faith 
(Signed) MIGUEL Trico, Pastor. 


(Donations to the Protestant Church at Cartagena 
will be thankfully received and transmitted by Mr. 
James Care, 103, High-street, Camden-town, N. W., or 
by Mr. William Freeman, publisher, 102, I"leet-street, 
London. } 


RESULTS OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


The Vienna Oficial Journal contains the following 
note: — In consequence of the definition of the dogma 
of . the Government has resol vod no longer 
to maintain the Concordat with Rome, which will thero- 
fore cease to be valid. The Chancellor of the Empire 
has consequently taken steps to notify the Roman 
Curia of the formal abrogation of the Concordat, and 
the Emperor by an autograph letter.” 


The Times hears on good authority that a largo 
section of Roman Catholics in Austria have made up 
their minds to secede to Protestantism unless Cardinal 
Rauscher promptly repudiates the dogma of I'apal 
Infallibility. This is a startling comment on Dr. 
Manning’s declaration in the Vatican Council, that 
the immediate effect of proclaiming the dogma would 
be to induce a large secession from Protestantism to 
Roman Catholicism, The Semaphvre of Marseilles 
announces that sixty-eight cardinals and prelates 
have landed in that city, coming from Rome. Dr. 


, Manning has reached England. 


_ Aveusr 3, 1870. 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Father Hyacinthe has written a letter, dated July | 
30, to the French papers, in which he protests, as a 
Christian and a Oatholic, against the “ pretended 
dogma” of the Infallibility of the Pope, and denies 
that the Council which professes to have imposed it 
was in any sense (icumenical. 


Pius IX., in proclaiming the dogma of infallibility, 
pronounced the following allocution :— 


The authority of the Sovereign Pontiff is great, but 
it does not destroy, it raises up. It does not oppress, it 
supports, and very often defends the rights of our 
brothers; that is to say, of the bishops. If some have 

ightly voted with us, let them know that they have 


not ri 
pronounced with troubled minds, and that the Lord is 
never uncertain. Let them also remember that a few 
years ago they abounded in our view and that of this 
vast assembly. Have they, then, two consciences and 
two opinions on the same subject? Heaven forbid! 
We therefore pray to God, who performs such t 
marvels, to shed light on their hearts and minds i 

order that they may return to the bosom of tbeir father, 
that is to say, to the Sovereign Pontiff, the humble 
Vicar of Jesus Christ, so that he may embrace them, 
and that they may labour with him against the enemies 
of the Church of God. May they be able to say with 
St. Augustin, “My God, Thou has given to us Thy 
admirable light, and we see.” Yet may all see! May 
God pour his blessing on you! | 


The Madrid papers make much ridicule of the de- 
claration of the Pope's infallibility, but the neo- 
Catholic organs are full of joy. The Regeneracion 
comes out with an illuminated border, and a silly 
effusion addressed to the “ Infallible oracle.” 


Government have resolved to bring in a Scotch 
‘Education Bill next session. The fact was announced 


on Thursday night by Mr. Forster during the pro- 
gress of the estimates. 


Tue CoMMUNION IN WesTmiInsTER ABBEY.—The 
memorial, signed by priests and deacons, recently 
presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in 
reference to the mixed communion, has been 
followed by one from laymen alone. This memo- 
rial expresses the hope that the Archbishop “ may 
be pleased to take some steps to allay the deep 
feelings of pain and anxiety caused by the inference 
which may be drawn from that service, that it is 
consistent with the mind and rules of the Church of 
England that the Holy Communion should be 
knowingly administered to those who deliberately 


reject her authority and the doctrinal statements of 
her formularies.” 


Sunpay Trapinc Prosscutions.—Mr. R. N. 
Fowler, M. P., was in the chair at a meeting held on 
Thursday night in the Hanover-square Rooms, the 
object of which was to raise 1, 000 to prosecute 
people who break the Sunday Trading Act of 
Charles II. Remarking that in Roman Catholic 
countries the Sabbath is not kept, Mr. Fowler went 
on to say that Prussia, though Protestant, is even 
worse than Roman Catholic countries, and he had 
no doubt that the calamity of war had come upon 
her as a punishment. Admiral Fishbourne con- 
curred in the views of the chairman that the two 
continental nations now at war were being punished 
for their sins, of which Sabbath desecration was a 
prominent one, and that our turn would come next 
if we did not take warning by their example. Mr. 
Baxter, the solicitor, seconded the motion, and he 
maintained that the magistrates ought to carry out 
the law to its end—that is, the Act of Charles II., 
which he declared was in full force. 


Tue. GoverRNING Bopies oF THE Punto 
Scuoots.—In Committee on the Public Schools Act 
1868) Amendment Act, Mr. Winterbotham, on 
Thursday moved the insertion of a clause providing 


that no new statutes made by any of the governing 


bodies of the public schools under the powers of the 
present Act shall receive the approval of the Orown 
until such statutes have been laid for a fixed period 
before both Houses of Parliament. The rejection of this 
clause by a majority of thirty-four was, we cannot but 
think, peculiarly unfortunate at this juncture, and after 
therecentdebateon Mr.Stevenson’smotion relating to 
Harrow and Winchester School. The only expe- 
rience which the public have had at present of the 
principles upon which the government of the great 
public schools is to be remodelled is not calculated 
to leave a favourable impression. In the scheme 
proposed in the case of Harrow school, the restriction 
of the governing body to members of the Church of 
England is distinctly a retrograde step; it is one 
which had no place in the original scheme of govern- 
ment, and it has been emphatically condemned b 
both the late and present head master of the school. 
The Solicitor-General contended the other night 
that the imposition of such a restriction was 
rendered compulsory by the terms of the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869, Mr. Winterbotham main- 
tained, on the other hand, that so far from being 
made compulsory, it was expressly forbidden by 
that Act, and Mr. Forster, on being appealed to, 
professed himself unable to docide on the meaning of 
the section in dispute. The construction contended 
for by Mr. Winterbotham may be, and we think is, 
founded on a misapprebension, but the most careful 
study of the terms of the Act, with the construction 
most favourable to the Solicitor-General’s view, 
fails to show that the imposition of such a restriction 
as has been inserted in the scheme for Harrow 
School is anything more than authorised. ‘There 
is no trace of any statutory obligation either upon 
the commissioners or the governing body to confine 
the members of that body to any particular Church 
or sect ; and tho insertion of such a restriction shows 
the necessity of subjecting the now statutes to 
Parliamentary supervision.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Religious and Denominational Hews, 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


On Tuesday last woek, the first session of the 
Conference was held. No laymen are admitted to 
the Conference, and at the opening there coull 
not have been less than 500 ministers present. The 
roll of the Legal Hundred was called over, and 
leave of absence was granted to those members of 
it who were unable to attend. Ten vacancies had 
occurred in the Legal Hundred, and these were 
filled up by oe poy | and by election. Tho ministers 
who are elected on the ground of seniority are voted 
for by the members of the Legal Hundred only. 
Those who are elected without any reference to their 
age are voted for by all the ministers who have 
been ordained six years. 

After the completion of the Legal Hundred (who 
may be called the trustees of the Conference), the 
Rov. John Farrar was elected to the presidency of 
the Conference. The Rev. J. J. James, D.D., was 
elected secretary to the Conference, 

The retiring President presented the Conference 
seal to the newly-elected President, and expressed 
his thankfulness that he was able to present the 
seal untarnished. He had every confidence in the 
newly-elected President, who had for many years 
served the connexion with great ability and useful- 
ness. His re-election to the Presidential chair was 
a special mark of the confidence and of his 
brethren. It was not ne to refer to the 
duties of the office, as the newly-elected President 
had already passed through them. 

The Rev. Joun Faruar, in acknowledging his 
election, said he entered upon the office with great 
diffidence. He was so sensible of his unfitness for 
the office that he shrank from its responsibility ; he 
dreaded the possibility of a failure. But his life had 
been a succession of providences. Whatever he had, 
in the way of office or position in Methodism, had 
come to him; he had not gone to it. His first duty 
was one of thankfulness to God for having preserved 
him through his ministerial life. By the grace of 
God he had brought no discredit upon the Church 
with which he was connected. His next duty was 
to thank his ministerial brethren who had placed him 
in the chair. Not many ministers who had been in 
the ministry forty-eight yoars, as he had been, bad 
attained to the honour, and he was thankful to find 
himeelf in cu e of health and elasticity of mind. 
On that platform he hada mournful feeling, for he 
stood there alone. No man Iren the platform had 
been upon it as long as he had been; year after year 
it had been swept of venerable and honoured men. 
He might be tempted to review the history of Metho- 
dism during the last half-century. They had 
through difficulty and trouble. In some of their 
struggles they had lost some of their best men, but 
they had survived those struggles. There had never 


been any vacillation as to their testimony to Christian 


truth. They had not abandoned their doctrinal 
standards. They had thrown no doubt upon the 
inspiration and authority of the Word of God; they 
had not turned the Pentateuch into fables, or dis: 
carded the Gospel of St. John. He (Mr. cheng had 
been in almost daily fellowship with some 2 
their ministers, and twenty years of his life had been 
spent in training young men for the office of the 
ministry. It had been his privilege to have a seat 
near to some of their ablest men for many years, and 
he almost envied the spirit and ability with which 
they had discharged the duties of the Presidential 
chair. It would be his endeavour to imitate his 
honoured predecessors. 


Dr. James suitably acknowledged his appointment 
to the n the Conference. his early 
associations were Wesleyan, and Wesleyan ministers 


and their families were his princi 
only friends. They would not 4 many words 
from him, but he would endeavour faithfully to fulfil 
his allotted duties. 

The Rev. S. R. HALL moved the thanks of the 
Conference to the retiring President for his services 
during the past year. Differences of opinion some- 
times arose 1 them, but Wesleyan ministers had 
great power to forgive, to forget, and to love. He 
had great pleasure in pro g the thanks of the 
Conference to the ex-President, the Rev. F. J. Job- 
son, D.D. Dr. Wap seconded the resolution, and 
bore high and earnest testimony to the services of the 
retiring President. Dr. Jonson acknowledged the 
honour which he had received in suitable terms, and 
a vote of thanks was thon tendered to the Rev. John 
Farrar for his services as socretary of the Conference. 

The doors of the Conference were then opened for 
the admission of the people to the public Conference 
prayer-meeting, and the chapel was speedily crowded 
in every part. President Farrar conducted the 
prayer-meeting. 

he open session of the Conference was held on 
Tuesday evening. The attendance was very large, 
every part of the edifice being filled. The various 
representatives of several of the affiliated Oonfer- 
ences were formally introduced. The address of the 
Irish Conference was read by the Rev. Dr. JAuxs, 
after which the Rev. J. W. M‘Kay, tho senior 
member of the deputation, addressed the Conference 
on the state of the work of Godin Ireland. Com- 
pared with the magnitude of the operations in this 
country, the work in Ireland is small; but it is of 
great importance. He was happy to be able to 
report progress. They had provided additional 
chapel accommodation for 1,000 hearers, and in 
schools for 950 scholars. During the year they 
had paid off chapel, &c., debts to the amount of 


' 


2,390/.; the entire remaining debts not exceeding 
6,8772. Their Sunday-schools number 265; scholars, 


members by 3 
and yet they report a 


posed to be taken. The Rev. H. 
gested that the same committee should also direct its 
attention to the bill before the House, the provisions 
of which have reference 74 

of glebes, &c., in Ireland. 
pointed. The sitting closed at half. past throo o'clock. 
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respecting 
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ear. He referrod to recent legislation in 
reland, and urged that, so far as Ireland 


cerned, every possible effort should be put forth to 
prevent the education of the Pe from falling into 
the hands of the Papists. 1 

been formed with a view to preserve 


boards intact. Subsequently the representatives of 
the French and Oe t 


he said, had 
the school 


eague, 


Conferences were intro- 


On Wednesday morning the assistant secrotarios 


and other officials were appointed, and it was deci 
that the next Conference should bo held at 

chester. Dr. Forster, from the United States; waa 
introduced to the Conference. Memorials ftom cir- 
cuits were presented, and also notices of motion: 
The Rev. J. Ratrannury stated that tho committed 
of the worn-out ministers and ministers’ widows fund 
had decided to increase the payments to widows and 
supernumeraries who have been in active work thirty- 
nine years. The Rev. E. E. Jenkins was requested 


Methodist 


of Eastern British America was read by the socro- 


* 
— 


a draft of the pastoral address to the 
societies. The address of the Conference 


„and a committee appointed to prepare a reply. 

t one o clock the ——.— entered on the ques- 
tion, What ministers are now to be received into 
full connection? There are over seventy young mom 
to be ordained, havin Sapp | pene 
of probation. Next, the names ose who r 
on trial were called over, These form three classes, 
those who have been in the work three yoars, those 
have so employed two years, and those who are finish- 
ing their first year. The next business was tho re- 
ception of the candidates for the ministry. There 
are about eighty in all. Dr. Riea then asked the 
Conference to appoint a committee to consider what 
steps should be taken in respect to the Burials Bill 
now before Parliament, and the religious census pro- 
. HoLuaANp sug- 


facilitating the purchase 
The committee was ap- 


On Thursday the Conference considered the ques- 


tion, What ministers have died since the last Con- 


ference?” ‘The list of the dead was somewhat long. 


The Rev. W. Antuur proposed a potition to Parlia- 
ment in favour of a repeal of the Con 
Act, which was seconded by the Rev. J. Smiru, and 


re) 
Oa 


ous Disoases 
and unanimously adopted. 

y Conference considered for some 
time the question of ministerial character, after 
which the Pnxsibzur introduced to the Conférence 
Bishop Simpson and Dr. Forster, the representatives 
from the American Methodist Episcopal General 
Conference. Their letters of introduction and the 
address of the American Conference were presented 
by them, and read by the Secretary. The address 
stated that there had been considerable increase 
since the last Conference assembled. They had now 
in what were once Slave States 9 annual Conferences, 
373 ministers, and 90,071 members ,showing an in- 
crease in the last four years of 2 annual confer- 
ences, 131 ministers, and 26,487 members. Coloured 


delegates had been received by the General Con- 
ference to equal rights and privileges with the 


others, and ur had been found no embarrass- 

ment. Several who were slaves when the war 

broke out were now ministers in connection with 

ose C „and several more were preparing 

for the ministry. The membership in connection 
eral Oonferen 


with the Gen ce amounted now to 
1,146,081, being an increase of 222,786. During the 
Centenary year, a - been collected 
from the urch, amounting to 8,339,662 dollars, 


while their anticipations had been that two millions 
might be raised. There was no agitation amon 
them upon matters of doctrine, but there was wit 
reference to other matters, which they believed 
would result in greater efficiency in the organisations 
of the Church. The address also referred to their 
reception of the Rev. W. Morley Punshon, as the 
representative of the British Methodists, and spoke of 
his services. : 
Bishop Simpson then delivered an interesting 
address, in the course of which he requested that 
there might be more free and —— communion 
tad that delegate = ight be. ppointed to visit them 
a . 
Efforts were made in America to unite the 
different bodies of Methodists ; a committee had been 
appointed to meet other committees for this end. 
hey had proposed a reunion with the South, as, now 
that slavery had been abolished, there was no longer 
any difference between them. Some years would 
elapse, no doubt, before the bitterness engendered by 
the war had passed utterly away, but he believed 
that such union would be effected ere long. The 
bishop concluded by expressing his wishes that the 
Church in England might have great prosperity. 
Dr. Forster, the other member of the delegution, 
next addressed the Conference. He referred most 
especially to the educational and literary efforts of 
their Church. They published fifteen weekly publi- 
cations in the interests of the Church, and à capital 
of 7,000,000 dollars invested in this undertaking. 


Their Sunday-schools were numerous and eilicient, 
and they bed about 1,200,000 children in them. 
They had eighty-five seminaries for young men and 
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women ement the education given in the er offered by the Rev. J. Penrose, and addresses 
common * of the country. 210 twenty - ——— by the Revs. OC. M. Longhurst and T. C. 
three colleges, or Universities, 80 éalled ; five of these . Mr. P. Davies presented a silver trowel to 
at least would bear comparison in the training given | the Mayor, who expressed the pleasure he felt at 
with those of England. These were found of use to | taking such a prominent part in the undertaking, 
the Church, 400 of their ministers having been | and congratulated the town upon participating ia the 
graduates of such colleges. They also had theolo- | labours of the Baptists since the year 1640, twenty- 
gical schools, or colleges for the training of their | two years before that of any other Nonconformist 
ministry, which Were well endowed and most | society. He also considered it was a noteworthy 
éfficient. feature in connection with this offshoot from the 
Those addresses were listened to with great interest | parent church that it was founded on the principle of 
by the-Conference. open membership. After the laying of the stone con- 
8 were 8 452 A tea was = 
. in West-street Hall and a public meeting in the 
THE REV. R. MOFFAT. evening. Over 2001. were realised. N 
The Rev. Robert Moffat (the veteran African | Tun Rev. F. Taxsraai.— In an article on the 
missionary), at the request of the Rev. Henry Allon, | Rev. F. R. T'restrail’s retirement from the Seore- 
addressed a few words to the „ hy Soe of Union | tariat of the Baptist Missionary 5 the Freeman 
Chapel, Islington, at the close of the morning service says that It was most fitting that this retirement 
on Sunday. Mr. Moffat is in his seventy-sixth year, should be signalised by some marked and adequate 
and has been in the missionary service for fifty-four | recognition of the value of the work done by Mr. 
years. He protested his continued devotion to that | Trestrail. The manner in which Mr. Trestrail had 
service, and said he could almost wish he were young | won the confidence and love of missionary brethren, 
again to work in it. “I would go,” said he, where | the heartiness and frankness which dec his 


Livingstone ie, and beyond, and beyond, to preach | intercourse with the members of the committee and 
of that Saviour who is able to sa ve to the uttermost.” | ministers who had business to transact at the Mission 
Mr. Moffat explained that the state of his health | House, the ability he brought to bear upon the diffi- 
had rendered it necessary that he should leave the | cult and delicate questions he was called to consider, 
African field of his much-loved labours. His bodily | the indefatigable industry which kept Lim at his post 
health is not bad, but he bas been suffering much | the year through, and dispensed with the annual 
from sleeplessness, and he intimated that his mind | holiday in the frequent absence of Dr. Underhill, and 
was tired. Endcavours, he sup would be made | the consistency with which he reduced to practice the 
to get him better. But he would not cease to labour | precepts of the Ono Master, oe justify the en- 
even here for the good of the uncultured and ignorant | comium in which the treasurer and secretary of the 
trides he had left in Bechuana, chiefly by Testimonial Committee commend their project: In 
a dictionary of their language and fopetatondng discharging his duties, pict and zeal have been 
the translation of the Scriptures into their language. | equally manifested, combined with a prompt and 
He averred that he had seen man os of the | uniform kindness that has often cheered the hearts of 
2 of the Gospel in converting the heathen, and | missionaries in their work, promoted the strength | 

at churches and religious services were to be and interests of the society, and benefited belovsd 


met with in all the villages and hamlets of the | ministers at homo, together with the churches in 


district in which he had laboured. Mr. Moffat’s | which they have laboured. He has ever sought to 
appearance leads to the hope that a rest and change | be the helper and friond of them all, end is there- 
of climate will greatly recruit his health. fore richly entitled to every mark of high regard 
On Monday the directors of the London Mis- | andconfidence.’ If ever ‘long and effectual services ’ 
sionary Society, at their rooms in|Blomfield-street, | merited suitable and generous recognition, those ren- 
ve a very cordial reception to the Rev. Robert | dered by Mr. Trostrail deserve such an acknowledg- 
offat. After a devotional service, conducted | ment, and should receive it.” 
by the Rev. Dr. Spence, Rev. F. Soden, and Kerreninc.—On Wednesday, July 27, a recogni- 
Rev. A. Macmillan, the Rev. Dr. Mullens, | tion service was held in Fuller Chapel, Kettering, in 
Foreign Secretary of the Society, briefly sketched | connection with the settlement of the Rev. John 
Mr. Moffat's history, from his going out in 1816 | Brown Myers, late of Wolverhampton, as pastor. 
until the t year. He paid an eloquent tribute | Mr. re commenced his labours on the last Sun- 
to his labours in South Africa, where his influ- | day in ay, Tea was provided, of which about 400 
ence had been felt by multitudes who had not as k. At the evening meéting James Hobson, 
yet renounced heathenism. While gathering the . presided. The Revs. James Mursell, formerly 
w Mr. Moffat had been moulding the many, and | minister of the church, F. W. Gotch, LL. D., 
the progress of the arts and * among the t of tho Baptist College, Bristol, J. P. 
heathen was a testimony to the value of the mis- mpbell, T. Toller, T. H. Holyoak, G. J. Jar- 
sionary’s work, although they made no on | man, J, Cave, J. Jenkinson, W. Clarkson, B. A., 
of Ohristianity. Dr. Mullens also introduced to the | and other mini from the neighbourhood, were 
directors Mr. Beynon, who had been a mission t. The Rev. W. Robinson, of Uambridge, and 
in India forty-five and who until now had | J. T. Brown, of Northampton, through indisposition, 
never set on English soil from the day he left | were unable to attend. The meeting was com- 
it. The chairman of the board (Mr. James | menced by the singing of a hymn, after which the 
Hawkins) cordially shook hands with the two veteran Rev. J. Jenkinson offered prayer. The Chairman 


missionaries, the meeting rising en masse. The Rev. | said, he remembered having sat under the 
J. O. Harrison and Rev. Dr. Stoughton ay m y of five of God's servants who had dis- 
heartily re-echoéd the welcome reseed by the | charged the high and onerous duties of the pastorate 
chairman, Mr. Moffat, who was received with great | of that place. ~ There was Andrew Fuller, a great 


cheering, said that he found it difficult to sy | and good man, who did a great work in Kettering 
one word. The kindness he had received since his | and whom he always rege ed with feelings of vene- 
arrival had almost — pe tag him. He had never 3 It was here Mr. Fuller laid the foundation 
land again, and his coming hottie | of 


was 
amonget | whom he always thought of with delight and satis- 
out of | faction. It ploased * to Naben Mm st & Con- 
0 


of It pl 
el, No oni n early period of his 7. Then there 
fo Mügeln his (Cho Chair | 
and those with whom he had been so long adsociated, | Robinson, of Caihbridge, who had hoped to be pre- 
when he saw that it was 5 - di 
ars’ absence, n 7 
ve | kindness at Port | su 


ey all earnestly hoped that he might 
e better, he continue amongst them for many years. J. D. 


the Rev. Dr. Gotch, James Mursell, J. P. Campbell, 
the pastor, and other gentlemen. 


Colleges und Schools. 
of Missouri — the 0 


degree of Doctor of Divinity upon the Rev. Samuel iit ea a e 
n 3 | 2 

Greer wt he wdon College On Friday, July 29th, 1870, the annual distribu- 
4 a ees near | tion of prizes took place in the theatre of the City of 
Tun EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE Munro Ar NEw London School. le Right Honourable the Lord 
Yorx.—It is announced that no change will be made, Mayor occupied the (hair. Amongst the distinctions 
in consequence of the war in Europe, in the arrange- obtained by the pupile during the — year, it ap- 
ments for the Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, Peared in the report that Mr. Henry Herbert 
which will assemble in New York on September uith had gained a scholarship at Balliol College, 
22. Over 400 European delegates have signified Oxford, value 75“. a year, and that Mr. John Cox 
their intention of attendance. had gained a scholarship at Trinity College, Cam. 
Reapingc.—The foundation-stone of a new Baptist | Value 75/. a year. Both of these gentlemen 
chapel for the use of the church and congregation | are Dissenters, and Mr. Cox is a member of the 
meeting in West- street Hall, under the pastorate of | church at Devonshire-square. The Rev. E. A. 
the Rev. C. M. was laid on Thursday | Abbott, M.A., the head-master, in calling up Messrs. 
Thie Asquith and Cox to receive from the hands of the 
H. Hinton, | Lord Mayor the echolarships which they had gained, 
th that he wished to observe that in the present 


an Rev. Samuel * has — rate 
The Rev. P. Thomson, A. — 


Oxford or Cambridge, to which universities they were 
respectively going. He sincerely hoped that the law 
would N be go altered that he might have the 
pleasure in due time of congratulating these gentle- 
ee in every sense of the word—on 
being elected fellows of their respective colleges. 


MILL HILL SCHOOL. 


The annual distribution of prizes took place 
at the school on Tuesday afternoon last, nearl 
fifty pounds’ worth of books, &c., being awarded. 
These included a prize for proficiency in Scrip- 
ture knowledge, consisting of Bagster's Poly. 
glot, in two volumes folio, in morocco, given by 
Benj. Scott, Esq., Chamberlain of the City of 
Lofidon, and won by Thring, of Plymouth; a silver 
watch, for the best writing, given by Thos. Scrutton, 
Esq., and won by Passmore, of Whetstone. The 
prize for the best Latin essay was won by Kitts, of 
Plymouth, who also obtained the Early English Text 
Society’s prize, on the award of Mr. Furnivall and 
Dr. Morris, Kitts having already matriculated in the 
University of London, third in honours, and ) 
the first B.A. examination with third class honours 
in Latin, and first class in English. Other success- 
ful competitors were :—For English literature, Lewis, 
of Tenby; English verse, Bodley, of Hanley, and 
Downing, of Willesden; drawing, Curwen major, of 
Upper Clapton; Weymouth — of Mill Hill; 
and Horne, of Hanley; good conduct, Van Someren 
minor, of Madras, There were, moreover, the prizes 
for general efficiency, twenty-four handsomely bound 
volumes, presented to the upper boys (about one- 
third of each form); and the in memoriam prizes, to 
commemorate the success of the five boys who have 
gained during the year some of the scholarships 
tenable at the school. 


SCHOOL FOR SONS AND ORPHANS OF 
MISSIONARIES. 


The annual meeting of the subscribers and friends 
of this institution was held at the school-house, 
Blackheath, on Thursday, July 28th. In the ab- 
sence, through illness, of the treasurer, H. W. 
Dobell, Esq., the chair was taken by Nehemiah 
Griffiths, Esq. Amongst those present were the 
Revs. Dr. Mullens, Joseph Beazley, R. H. Marten, 
B. A., W. Jones, W. Brockway, and J. Mackenzie; 
Drs. Underhill, Lockhart, and Tomkins; Messrs. 
Blomfield, Hartley, Lewis, Walkden, &. Additional 
interest was given to the proceedings by the presence 
of the veteran missionary, the Rev. Robert Moffat, 
whose entrance was the signal for enthusiastic ap- 
plause. After a hymn had been sung, prayer was 
offered by the Rev. W. Jonzs, of Coimbatoor. 
Mr. W. G. Lemon, the secretary, read the report 
and cash balance for the year 1869. From the report 
it appeared that the number of boys in the school is 
sixty—sons of missionaries of different denominations. 
The school examinations have been conducted by 
J. L. Pulley, Esq., LL. D., in classics; the Rev. J. 
R. Goulty, B. A., in mathematics; the Rev. T. 
Verrall, B. A., in English literature and Scripture ; 
the Rev. A. A. Petavel, in French. The school has 
taken a high position at the Local University Exami- 
nations. At the Oxford Local, held in 1869, eight 
candidates were sent in, all of whom passed, six 
gaining distinction as under :— 
Seniors A. A.—F. W. Kolbé, Ist Div., lst class 
honours in mathematics and 2nd class in olassica. J. S. 
Brown, Ist Div., Ist class honours in mathematics and 
And class in classics, J. B. Pettigrew, 2nd Div. 
Juntons,—M, J. M. Hells, 1st Div., placed first of 
all candidates examived jn London. J. G. Gubb, Aud 
Dir. P. Houghton, 2nd Div. 
Other honours have been gained at Cambridge and at 
London University by former pupils of the school. 
The finances of the institution show a small balance 
in hand at the close of the year, but it was stated 
that this was owing to special efforts made last year, 
and that in order to maintain the efficiency of the 
school about 2001, per annum is required in additional 
subscriptions. 7 
The prizes having been delivered by the Rev. J. 
Mallens, D.D., secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, an address to the boys was delivered by 
The Rev. Ropert Morrat, of Karuman, in the 
course of which he said it was very pleasant for him 
to see what he had seen that evening, and to hear 
what he had heard. To use a proverb common 
among the Bechuanas, It was enough to make the 
heart white as milk.“ He was an old man, and had 


| seen many things from which he had learned much, 


| but the scene brought before him that evening had 
made him wish that he was again a little boy. A 
few days since, shortly before leaving the ship which 
brought him to this country, he had observed on the 
deck an old man teaching a little boy to read. As 
he looked upon them thus employed he could not help 
uttering, half aloud— 

Delightful task, to train the youthfal mind.“ 
When the old man looking up said, Not such a de- 
lightful task as you seem to think!“ Now he was 
prepared to admit that education had its difliculties, 
but yet those who had the charge of youths, and to 
whom was committed the education of such boys as 
were there, were indeed engaged in a noble work. 
They are row sowing the seeds of future knowledge, 
and had every reason to expect good fruit. He was 
also reminded of the words of the poet— 

4 Tis education forms the tender mind, 

For as the twig is bent so is the tree inclined.” 

He had seen many kinds of trees all requiring more 


of legislation his two most misi 
was read and precluded from holding fellowshipe at 5 


or less of training and pruning, and he noticed 
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boys and girls allowed to grow up without such train- the way with courage to carry er aly, clearly, ||. r thing Oe} oon and of RRS 
ing. They were Ohh, and Gubuhe to obntral them- and completely, our grand old principles, the people | establishment, what can 0 5 o u 
ves. They needed, as boys, to have evil habits | will assuredly rally round them, and there can be no ur bag Kifer > \ they protest gral St 

checked—ba e off. When there } fear for the result. 7 | : weveér cunningly it may be contrive 

is no such discipline the child grows out of all form, Nir, respectfully yonrs, | | I am, yours : | | 

and as ye ap gece tree either * no 2 or WM. WARBURTON. | | ‘ . 4 

nauseous fruit, so a child wo up dis-“ , Have W Jar Bo. 1870. 14 

ae ed tho lar tot Ta ‘grow wp I, Manchester, 80th July, | Merlin Haven, Wola dge, „ 
, th . A To the Editor of the Nonconformist, To the Editor of the Ne les 


Sn, —Wbat is the duty and what ahtald be the] pers Sin—Pheadvancéd Liberals oe you bearty 
policy of Nonconforniiste at the present crisis, are ques- anke for the honedt and timély warning which yon 
tions the sooner they Are answered with distinotness,| pave the Government on the third redding of the Educa- : 
the better. As regards the conduct of the Government sing Bill. It had been needed hid dot, Me. Cowper- 
on the education question, some of the Nonconformist | Temple's undignified tadnta métited it. Your weerh 
organs even r to extend to them a stung the Premier to thd quick, but ite ating lay in ite 
large amount of charity. Government may make truth. ‘However ‘unwilling Mr. Gladstone may now be 
the most of the fact that we have not been qifite united, to acknowledge his obligations to thé advanobd Liberals, 
bat that will be to little purpose in the fade ‘of. the rr exertions, 
Mr ve 4 Bright's | cake —— „ r we ow 
J. Mutrhs thén addressed u few words | Mr. Jacob Bright's am . he Wel as the recognised head of the Liberal party in the 
„ and the proceeditigs ena With the | Wilt, the met remaida that car leader in the Commons. 


— 


— > * ‘ 


have been dubbed, bur represéntations 2, 


more Set Be 7a Rte at ee te Le A 


= : ‘and “here we are again” thrown on our backs: bat 
Corréspondence, | * 
811 * da ie i. as ; ot g 5 results 
|, NONGONFORMISTS AND THE EDUCATION 0 


BILL. mpradent and 
To the Editor of the Noneonformist. 


bill, bat he 


in the House of Commons, have incurred the anger of | ¥ 


and mistepresentation by others, both in the 

Ouse and in the Press. And not only 80, but, if we 
are to prepare for the future, we ought not too lightly 
and speedily to dismiss from our minds present events. 
For myself, I, feel that we are greatly indebted to Mr. 


Richard and to Mr. Miall for their manly speeches in 


the House. My only regret is that similar speeches 
were not made long before. I cannot help feeling that, 
if Nondonformists had spoken out sooner, standing 
firmly and unmistakeably on their principles, they 
would have commanded mach more attention and re- 
spect than has been accorded during the present toi. 
T cannot help saying that I have felt all the way through 
tat, in this question, there has been more trimmiüg, 
or at least hesitation, than Nonconformists have die 
played fora long time abt. 

„ Unfortunately for us, also, two or three of the most 
prominent among us (arising from the accident of their 
position),, it is to de feared by their ‘communications, 
have betrayed both ourselves ‘and our ‘principles to a 
moat. Serious extent. Nither from this circathstirice, o 
gome utiaccétifitable cause, Mr. Forster, from ‘whoin 
might naturally have expected better things, ad who, 
indeed, has bad onr confidenoe to an extent ade wi 
witrabted As veils have proved, hes bees opabled (to 
use 8 iy, orm completely to sell us, and to play 
into the bands of the Church and Tory party, to an ex: 
tent which has delighted them exceédingly, They 
appear to be unable to find lungunge sufficiently 
eulogistic to express their gratitude to him. Of course, 
these same persons cheered Mr. Gladstone’s unwise re- 
feniarks last week. Their Work as Been well done for 
them, and they have bad thb tense to appreciate it, and 
to support those Who Have dotie it, N 
Notwithstanding, however, all our disappointpient 
bidll our keis the pst i. gone, and, aor, Mil 
gaid, our wisdom will be to prepare for the futare. Our 
daty will be to show that we understand our principles, 
and that we do not hold thém lightly. Some of us, as 


: 


in this city, for instance, were greatly ‘surprised and dis- 


appointed to find that our Liberal members voted against 
Mr. Richard's motion . mae} ee hinve always pro- 
fessed to hold the ‘principles embodied in it emphatically. 
Tt dppetits to the that, however unpleasant jt may be, 
we must make our disappointment known ; and we must 
let it be understood that we do not deem it unreasonable 
to expect that on important measures our representatives 
shall support our principles, at least when those prin- 
ciples are in exact accord with their own well-known 
and often-expressed opinions, and especially when they 
(as, indeed, is always the Case) simply demand justice and 
equality in national le; op, As Mr, Miall pointed out, 
the results of the present session are to us, as Nonconfor- 
mists, highly unsatisfactory, indeed, they appear to me 
to amount to a reaction as compared with the great 
work of the previous session, I cannot help looking 
forward with apprehension in some regpecte to the future. 
I cannot see how, with any consistency whatever, those 
professed Nonconformists who supported denomina- 
tionalism and concurrent endowment in the English 
measure can oppose it in the Irish measure, or how 
Mr. Forster, upon whom unmeasured eulogy is, even by 
Nonconformists, reaped in recognition of his handiwork, 
can be expected to act differently with regard to an 
Irish bill when introduced. Our past division of opinion 
and supiueness will render the performance of our duty 
more difficult for the future, but it is to be hoped we 
shall at once brace ourselves for the task. I have con- 
fidence in the soundness of heart and earnestness of the 
great bulk of Nonconformists. I sincerely trust that our 
Waders will for the future render it impossible to charge 
them with uttering aby uncertain sound, If they lead 


| better than Mr. Gladstone knows i canal 


of the 
Edauoation Bill as régards Ireland, anf who better than 
himself could have satisfied Mr. Winterbotham that 
there had been no “sedret treaty with the Popish 
leaders there on that subject had it been convenient to 
do so. Or again, as regards England, what may it 
develope if permitted to work? Taking Lord Shaftes- 
bury as a witnées as to the extent of the soclesiastical 
field the Ritualistic or Popish party haye possession of, 
and the Marquis of Salisbury as a as regards 


their manner of caltivating it, we have little diffi. |: 


culty in arriving at u conclusion as to its meaulug. 
Now are we to suppose that Mr. Oladstone cannot ‘see 
this? Not a bit of it, He is far too shrewd a 
man. Nor can we get rid of the difficalty by putting 


ef, 
the 
: 8 a 
. . nd p dati to th 
pes, Me, a wre for Tl bp Bad hoa. 
fieotion with the same great vital principle thet won for 
him such success, we have a burst of oratory Udwising 
Mr. Miall to withhold his support if he con 


dciétitiodsly render it, &o. Nom if this ‘Advice Be for 
stich us Mr. Mill to Got upon in the House, it is equally 
the duty of the thousauds who think with kim to do the 
same out & the House's and what this-would do for the 


Liberal party the Premier ties not be told. Osh it 
be dotibted that there is scarcely h G0, Ba nut 
hund liberal enongh to return a Liberal member, w 
if Nonconformists simply. stood aside at an eledtion, 
the return of such member would be’ un impossibility 
order to batch 


Yet this is the party to be shoved lidide fn Oder to Geh 
Tory votes; an n aut tat thede same 


the distant prospect of still mote gaitis by the Ve 
divisions tn the Liberdl ranks which have been 

as it were to please them? Was there ever such a short- 
sighted policy? Doubtless there is one man who can 
yet put the party right und get the mibchlevous work 
undone, and thus alone save the Government from some 
of the “ of their greatest blunder; and that man 
is John Briglit—to that end we 232 that he 
may speedily be heard of again. r that may be, 
the sentiment expréssed not long ago by the Président 
of the Congregational Union shows itself up clearer and 
clearer, viz.—that lite experlendes mist teach us not to 
trust too much to any Government, but rely on our. 
selves, We may now ask ourselves how we are to en- 
sore that our representations are to be und 
somethiug like justice done, vot alone by exhibiting 
charity that “ hopeth all things,” as Mr. Forster would 
counsel us, but by making Liberal members of Parlia- 
ment understand that Noncooformists have a power at 
the polling booth, and that Liberal Governments are to 
reflect Liberal opinions, and not sell“ their friends to 
please their foes when great principles are at stake, as 
such a course will assuredly be found not to pay in the 
long run. Whatever the meaning of the Gladstone- 
Forster move may have been, one thing is Wertain un- 
less Nonconformists are unworthy their ancestry, it is 
bound to fail, since they hold the balance, and no Liberal 
Governmert can stand without their support. They 
ask no favour, else their ion would be as ignoble as 


that of those who do. They merély ask e rights 

of conscience be respected towarda all, and that there be 

no State support whatever to any system, be it Romab, 
F 


The party whom you ropresent in Parifiment may 


not be formidable for numbers, though in this respect it 


7 
2 


— 


empire, who donstitate your folldwidk, to teve h 
also. Were we tb do b where would he bo? Obi 
us he Goes, the passing of hin vovta ran Baucdtion Bill to 
‘the Conservatives, he would again hold offices, if he held 


2 

E 
F 
cE 


4 


8 


and bajoled. Their praises ate heard on 
and are published everywhére by the | 
When their aid had been secured, und by that aid 
Liberals enter Parliament, the ladder soouer or later, 
with more or less of unceremovionsness, is kicked unde, 
for it is no longer wanted—for the present. | 
Never did any mau, much les Mr. Gladstone, make 4 
more reckless and wild assertion than when hö ud that 
you and your party “ look too much to u weetion df the 
odmm unity, und not to the entire body Of the tiation.” 
What was the Premier thinking of Ie he ndother 
illustration of the old and true mu, ra furor brevis / 
When did you, when did the Nounconfotnitets, ever ask 
Parliament to legislate for théin as a set? No, Sir, 
the Nonconformists bave ever sought at the hands of 
the Legislature that which Mr. Gladstone dffirme is the 
aim of his Government—“ no mean, fo narrow, no local 
measures” with “ no Sher object than the welfare of 
the empire at large.” If they wish the suffrage ex- 
tended, they wish it extendéd to all. If they desire 
buarial-grounds thrown open, the public, shocked by the 
indecent scandals that occur through the bigotry of some 
Episcopalians, would be benefited. If they strive to ro- 
move all partial barriers in the way of a University edu- 
cation and University advantages, it is that men of no 


a | religion, as well as men of their religion, may have an 


equal opportunity of sharing in their privileges. And 
when they oppose to the last the seétarian Education 
Bill of the present Government, it is because that bill 
is framed to favour an already over-petted religions sect. 
Nonconformists have again and again shown them. 
selves self-sacrificing. It is possible that this tension 
may bo carried one point too far. Liberals at the hust- 
ings, and Governments praying for support, are not 
always faithful in the one case to their pledges, wheu 
they take their seats in the Commons ; and in the other 
case, when they find themselves holding the seals of 
office and backed by an overwhelming majority, careful 
to realise the hopes which in the foraging season they 
unqdestionably have raised. It may become necessary 
yet for the Novconformists to raise, as they have never 
before raised, the rallying cry, Measures; dot men.“ 
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It is certain that Nonconformists, who were warm ad- 
mirers of Mr. Gladstone, and who worked hard for him 
in the late electioneering contests, have already, in some 
instances, declared that their confidence in him is 
seriously weakened, and some I have heard say that 
they care not how soon he is out of office, for in all pro- 
bability the country will yet be indebted to the Tories— 
though these will only act liberally to dish the Whigs 
again—for legislative measures which will secure ulti- 
mately the triamph of civil and religious liberty. It 
certainly is bard to hold office and to maintain political 
innocence and purity unsmeared. 

The advanced Liberals can much better do without 
Mr. Gladstone than Mr. Gladstone can well afford to 
snub them. ; I am, yours truly, 

W. GRIFFITH. 

. letters, wo do nob think 

we i 
it desirable to continue a correspondence on the subject. 


THE NONOCONFORMIST EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. . | 
‘To the Editor of the Nonconformist. — 
Dear Sin, —At a meeting of the Committee held 
this afternoon at the Trevelyan Hotel, the Rev. T. 
Willis, M.A., in the chair, the following resolution was 
passed unanimously, and the Committee will be much 
obliged if you can find space for it in your next edition. 
Dear Sir, very truly yours, 1 
WM. WARBURTON, Hon. Sec. 


its deep regret that the 
recent] ed thre the 
Remeber 


ial], and those gentlemen who have striven to oppose 
concurrent endowment and to secure for the country 
undenominational education.” 


— — 


HARROW SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sm, —-Ia the Daily Telegraph's report of the debate 
in the House of Commons, as it appeared in that paper 
last Wednesday, upon the motion of Mr. Stevenson, as 
to the qualification for the trusteeships of Harrow and 
Winchester Schools, the Solicitor-General is stated to 
have said ‘‘ the House of Commons could not change the 
law, and the Commissioners were at liberty to disregard 
any resolution which this House adopted.“ 


It appears that the Solicitor-General is one of the | M 


Commissioners appointed by the Public Schools Act 
passed in 1868, This Act was passed in order to sepa- 
rate seven of the lergest public schools from all others, 
and, in fact, to confirm the custom so long practised in 
them, of educating noblemen’s and gentlemen’s sons to 
the almost total exclusion of poor foundationers, It is 


true that in Olause 14 of the Act, the governing bodies | H 


of Harrow and Ragby had the power of submitting to 
the Special Commissioners appointed under the Act, a 
“ scheme or schemes for appropriating a suitable part 
of the revenues of those foundations to the promotion of 
education within the parish of Harrow, and also “any 


such scheme may, if it be thought expedient, provide College 


for the maintenance within the locality of a separate 
school either in connection, or not in connection, with 
the existing school.” | 

The object, therefore, of separating these seven large 
schools from all others, of having Ohurch of England 
trustees alone, and of erecting separate schools for the 
foundationers, is simply to make these schools feeders 


of the Universities, and so to keep the highest offices | P 


and the various foundation emoluments of Oxford and 
Cambridge, strictly in the hands of members of the 
Church of England. 

When I was at Harrow, some two years ago, I found 
there were only twenty-three parishioners’ sons on the 
books, and that they were taught in an old coach-house, 
away from the eplendid buildings in which the sons of 
the rich were taught fully a quarter to half a mile off, 
and that a charge of 51. per annum was laid upon the 
parents of these twenty-three boys, although the founder 
ordered that boys of his kin, and of the most poor sort 
of boys, born within the said parish of Harrow,” should 
be taught therein free. 1 

Now, if it is necessary, in order to keep up the de- 
privation of poor native boys of Harrow of their free 
education, to have Church of England men alone as 
trustees thereof, the sooner the election of trustees is 
placed in the bands of the inhabitants t he better. 

But to say that seven Commissioners are paramount 
to the House of Commons is monstrous ! and tosay that 
*‘ the House of Commons could not change the law, is 
doubly monatrous! 

Stranger still it is that the Solicitor-General should 
gay that these schools partook of a Church of England 
character,” when he knows, or ought to know, that the 
statutes thercof do not contain any rule as to the re- 
ligious qualification or otherwise of the trustees, and so 
far from it beiog a rule, the schoolmasters themselves 
are known to be averse to such an illiberal proposition 
being now established. 

Mr. Gladstone asserted during the debate that Harrow 
was beyond all question a Church of England school! 
Who made it so? Certainly not the founder, as he says 
nothing about it in his charter; all he says being that 
the ‘‘ keepers and governors” of the school shall do so 
aud so, never touching upon a religious qualification as 
to their office, no, nor even of the scholars. 


The real cause of this old-fashioned opinion that 
certain schools should have Church of England trustees 
is the love of the patronage and the disposal of the 
revenues thereto attached, and subservient. Once throw 
the trusteeships and the scholarships and fellowships 
open to all denominations, and talent of all sorts will 


dom in; and when thal de 60 let tis hope that the| 


trustees will obey the founder’s will and orders, viz., that 
the sons of the most poor sort of the parishioners shall 
be admitted into the school. Fiat justitia. 
I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 
| . GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
Wolverbampton, July 80, 1870. 
a 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are lists of the candi who have 
passed the recent examinations in Arta and ce :— 
FIRST B.A. BXAMINATION,—PASS EXAMINATION, 

First Division.—D. Agate, University and Man- 
chester New College; R. S. Ager, Commercial School, 
Bedford, and priva stady 5 F. r private study ; 
J. M. Angus, Clare College, Cambri Ban G. Atkins, 
St. Mark's College, Chelsea; G. J. T. Barrett, Stony - 
hurt College; T. Bennetts, * study; J. B. Black- 
burn, private study ; W. Blyth, private study; J. Board- 
man, private study; R. Booth, Regent’s Park College; 
A. H. F. Bougbey, Trinity College Cambridge; A. K. 
Brown, Flounders College; J. Bullock, Spring-hill 
College; F. E. Carter, private tuition; L. O. Casartelli, 
St. Guthbert's College, Ushaw 5 V. 0. Champion, 
King » College 3 T. pee. private study; Hon. 
L. H. H. . Ohifford, om; . gene J. 8. 
Cooper, —- study 1 J. A. Corbishley, St. Outhbert's 
College, Ushaw ; W. R. Cox, private study; S. Crawley, 

H. Crosby, New Kings wood 


rivate J. ool, 
Bath F. E. Dembski, private study; C. W. Early, City of | 


London School and private tuition; G. Emery, private 
study; T. R. Evans, Cheshunt College; P. B. Fearon, 
University College; G. Field, . study; 8. B. 
Flazman, private tuition ; E. O. F'oa, University College 
School and Rev. P. Magnus; G. Fox, private study; 
J. W. L. Glaisher, Trinity llege, Cambridge; A. J. 
Gostick, private study; T. Graham, private study; R. 
Hall, Waterloo School; A. Harré, private study; J. B. 
Hellier, New Kingswood School and private study; J. 
Hewlett, 3 study; R. D. Hicks, Grammar School, 
Bristol; R. E. Holloway, Cleveden College, North- 
ue W. Hugb, University College and private 
stu ay J. N. Keynes, University College „. 
Kisch, Trinity College, Cambridge; H. Lamb, Trinit 
College, Cambridge; E. M. Lan 
Bedford, and private study; E. M. 


College; R. 


Comm. School, 
noh, University 


„Wesley College, Sheffield; J. G. Richa 


Trinity yo Napa ; J. Robson, private study ; 
„L. T. 8 private study; J. T. Sale, Regent's 
Park e B. A. Sonnensteiv, University College ; 
P. F. S. Stokes, St. Cuthbert’s Colle shaw; G. 
Tarle Stonyhurst Oollege; N. Teb ut 
study; J. Temperly, 
ivate tuition; H. 8. 


wens College; W. 
b e Nagy study 
R. M. Harris, Jews’ Free School; G. A. Jones, 
Outhbert's 
« McDonald, private study ; 
J. V. Milne, private study 
study; W. Nixon, private study; G. H. Norris, private 
tuition; BH, R. Palmer, Cheshunt College ; A. 
King’s College 3 J. Richardson, private study; R. 
Spooner, Wesleyan Col 
College ; 
y 


a 
. lege, Headingly ; O. J. Teevan, 
Stonyharst. P. Turnbull, private study; R. 
Whattam, private study. 
PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC (u. n.) EXAMINATION,—PASS 
EXAMINATION, 
First Diviston.—E. O. Baber, St. George's Hos- 
ital; A. B. Barrow, King’s College ; G. H. Batter- 
ury, King’s College; P. H. Carpenter, University 
College and Royal School of Mines; E. Orétin, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital; H. J. E. Groves, Guy's Hos- 
* H. Hetley, Guy’s Hospital; C. R. B. Keotley, 
. Bartholomew's Hospital; E. Kennedy, B.A., Man- 
chester Royal School of Medicine ; J. Lewtas, Liverpoul 
School of Medicine 5 J. Magrath, University College; 
B. M. S. Roth, University College; J. Shuter, St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital; S. H. Vines, Guy’s Hospital; 
H. W. White, King’s College. 
Soo Diviston.— A. Dodson, Queen's Camis, = 


mingham; G. Ga . 
Hamilton, St. Bartholomew's Hospital ; V. B. Harri - 
son, St. Bartholomew 's Hospital; J. A. Hullard, Uni- 
H. Jones, private study; W. . 


„ E. Maclean 
M. Madden, Kings College ; T. S. Morley, 


H. Sawtell, St. Bartholomew’s * 1 
. Taylor, Charing 


FIRST B. . EXAMINATION—PASS EXAMINATION, 

First Diviston.—P. H. Carpenter, University Col- 
lege, and R. Sch. of Mines; T. Hick, B. A., private 
study; J. L. Lowe, ope te oo, ok L. Lyell, Uni- 
versity College; B. M. 8. Roth, University College; 
R. F. Scott, University College. 

Saconp Division.—C. S. M‘Lean, B. A., Wesleyan 
College, Taunton; J. Monckman, private study; A. 
Z. Price, University and Regent's Park Colleges; W. 
W. Rowland, B.A., University College. 


| which — upon Her Majesty's 
w 


Parliamentary Intelligenct 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
THE WAR. 


around, 
and matches ready to ignite. He felt, therefore, 


ties which could happen to the world. As 
tration of his desire to be strictly impartial, he men- 


stoff had been equally little satisfied with his refusal 

to construe tha duties of neutrals in the way Prussia 

desired. “I am 3 = — with much 

dignity and firmness, of the great responsibili 
gnity 


know how bound we are to o 
goes on, and I believe Lordships will 
with me that it is right that we should abstain from 
all specific declarations of what we should or should 
not do ih any possible contingency. I am quite con- 
vinced that in order to preserve the honour of this 
country, and in order to be of the greatest use 
in restoring peace, if such restoration is possible, 
the best course we can pursue is in words and in 
attitude to maintain a dignified and calm reserve.” 
Lord Granville was warmly cheered on sitting down 
and also during his speech. ee 

Lord Marmesnury expressed general approval of 
the policy of the Government, recommended that, 
in view of possible contingencies, we should get our 
army and navy into good order, and hinted that it 
would soon be-desirable.to have further explanations 
from the Government as to the projet de traité. In 
his opinion the war was a foregone conclusion with 
both ies from the first, and would have broken 
out all the eame whether the incident at Ems had 
happened or not. Lord Russi. also urged that we 
should quietly and without ostentation put our army 
and navy on a footing to 3 an . that 


o every event as it 


might arise. From his perso wledge of the 
King of Prussia, he was sure that his kind temper 


poli 
ing was surely quite right to say that it was one 
to be disc between the Ambassador and the 
Minister. 

The Life Assurance Bill was read a third time and 
passed, and the Clerical Disabilities Bill passed 
through committee, notwithstanding some fears ex- 
pressed by Lord Beauchamp, the Bishop of Ely, and 
others as to the temptation which would be offered 
to young men to take orders lightly, if they knew 
they could at any time throw them off. 

INDIAN FINANGE. : 

The Duke of Andr made his annual statement of 
the financial condition of India. From this it appears 
that the original estimate for the 2 year gave a 
surplus of 52,000/., but in September some material 
errors were discovered, the result of which was to 
convert this small surplus into a serious deficit of 
1,500,000. At once the Government set about 
making provision for this adverse state of things by 
reducing expenditure on the one hand and increasing 
taxation on the other ; and last week a telegram from 
the Governor-General announced that not — had 
the deficit disappeared, but there was a surplus of 
from 100, 000. to 200,0007. The discrepancies in the 
estimates had been attributed in some quarters to 
Sir Richard Temple, but the fact was that they were 
really traceable to the elements of uncertainty which 
pervaded the finances of India. But for the outlay 
on public works there would be a large surplus in 
the revenue at its present amount of 48} millions; 
and he hoped that the increase on the salt duty and 
the income-tax would be of only temporary duration. 
A discussion followed, in which Lords Salisbury, 
Lyveden, and St. Lawrence took part; but so little 
interest was manifested by the House in the matter 
that the audience did not exceed a half score. 


THE PROJECTED TREATY. 

On Friday Lord Matmessury again expressed his 
anxiety that their Lordships should ha ve someinforma- 
tion respecting the projected treaty between France 
and Prussia, published in the Times. It had been fol- 
lowed up by a letter from the Prussian Government 
to Count Bernstorff of an extraordinary if not an 
appalling character. This official paper, which he 
read, accused the French Government of having 
been in a time of profound peace ready to join 
Prussia in an attack upon an independent State, 
which might be described as the most innocent and 
quiet kingdom in Europe. There must have been 
some pour-parlers before this treaty could have 
been — ps and it was at least singular that no- 
thing was said of Holland, and that Belgium was 
alone mentioned. It was only due to the Em 
at the present moment to remember that he had in 


with loyalty to this country. 


several instances, which he recapitulated, behaved 
russia had also 
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always been in friendly alliance with this country, | 
and it was with the greatest pain and difficulty that | m 
he could bring himself to believe these mutual 


or postponed, and the 
his conviction | agreed to, with the amendment accepted by Lord Dz 
that after the publication of the alleged treaty in 


Gar. 1 
the Times the Governments concerned would] An amendment on Clause 17, by Lord 
be on. boards from re- 


explanation. After LrrrII ron, to the 
the f on the | mitting IIe 
e uestion and y the Duke of Arncrit—who said that a , 
a of the ilar provision had worked well in Scotland and N the of 
„ diff in 3 tradioted XI 
version published u Clause 23, the Duke of Ricumonp objected to ont had been re to 

his own | give such extensive powers to alter the ns | 300 men. | ‘ 

7 affecting the management, and the clause was struck Their Lordships adjourned shortly after eight. 
a despatch which it was his in- | out. — : ‘ 


on to send to — 8 that epee 2 12 Clause 25, I free schools to * — HOUSE OF COMMONS, | 5 
ons made m on the su of the | in special cases, YTTELTON renew objec- were 
afew es, Seger | canada son "ei a | in, cpu tl cag 
| u m on Thu on receive a in 
to communicate a despatch from the Duc de Gramon Ee * 


schools. He moved to omit che clause, and was sup- especial secretar 
who, 9 many occasions from 1865 ported by the Bishop of Cann. On a division pa way 7™ * 
downwards when de Bismark had suggested an | the clause was struck out by 65 votes against 61. office nearly fifty years. It was sharply 
increase of France at the expense of neighbouring | On Clause 73, regulating the attendance of the] but on a division the second reading was 
French-speaking States, went on to say that the | children at school, a discussion arose on the power 100 to 43. 

Government of the Emperor declined to listen to | given to the school board to require children bet ween THE RALLOT. 
these pro , concluding with an emphatic assu- | five and thirteen to attend school. Lord Suarresspury| On the order of the day bei 
rance to the English Government that the initiative | moved to substitute four and ten respectively, for | the debate on Mr. Leatham’s 
was entirely taken by the Prussian Cabinet. M. de | reasons bearing on juvenile employment. rds} Mr. Grapstonr rose, and after d 
Lavalette informed Lord Granville that he had | Sauispury and Lxvnonx, on the o hand, pre- reasone of time, ure of other busine 
been instructed to tell him that the document in | ferred that children should begin at seven instead of | had com 
the ing of M. de Benedetti was written by | five, and the Duke of Ruttanp agreed in recom- draw th 
him under the dictation of Count Bismark, who | mending ten as the limit instead of thirteen, on 
wished to entangle the French Government in | account of the importance of the labour of children that 
- conspiracy against the liberties of Belgium, and that | in the agricultural districts, Lord Da Gany, how-| question 
then, as at other times, the scheme was positively | ever, urged their Lordships to adhere to the clause, merly attributed to it, 
rejected. M. de Lavalette added that this was not | and the several amendments altering the age having | suffrage was | 
to be considered as the answer to the tel from | been negatived, the clause was agreed to. sen , 


Berlin, but that farther information would be afforded | On the second schedule, the election of asia 7 82 
by his Government. members of a echool board, the Duke of Nieumonp ably nod the 
— EDUCATION BILE. said he thought the ballot scheme by no means ap- inciden 

In committee on the Education Bill, Lord Russzt | Plicable to the- bill. He had no objection that the! the ocun only 
moved an amendment in favour of the appointment | Poll should be taken in the metropolis by ballot, in] duetion he drew from ) 
of a Minister of Education, but was persuaded by | #ccordance with the iples of the Metropolis the franchise being a good. 
Lord Dz Guay, who agreed to the in the | Management Act, but he moved an amendment that | Speaking 7. that 
abstract but thought it premature, to withdraw it, in all other districts the poll should be taken in the | every public duty should be public, 

On Olanse 7 (regulations for the conduet of public | ame manner as the poll for burgesses and ratepayers | and he regarded the ballot, therefore, an un- 


elementary schools), Lord Carnarvon moved to in- was usually taken. Lord Da Gnur defended the] mixed blessing, but rather as a choice of 
gert words enacting that no child should be required | ballot as the most convenient machinery of election, | the large extension of the franchise 
as a condition to attend Sunday-school or receive and us being likely to relieve voters from the pressure ment had recently sanctioned, its fret 
religious instruction when it should be contrary to ef political or religious party. After a few words | see that the exercise of the franchise 
the wish of his parent or guardian. He advocated | from Lord Suaprressuny, who regretted that the and protected against the violence 
the amendment on the ground of fairness to the | Mischievous word ‘‘ ballot” had ever been introd organised influence of property. 

achools of the National Society. Lord Naxson said | into an Education Bill, the House divided, when the} qhiefly, Mr. Gladstone had determined him 
that unless the amendment were adopted the Church | Duke of Richmond's amendment was carried by 72 favour of seoret voting, and 

of England schools would be required to put on to 63 votes. The schedule as amended was then | that Parliament 
their walls a notice that no child would be bound to r earliest moment. He poin 
de what by the rules of these schools every child was — rdships adjourned at twenty minutes past | ment of the question would enable tho Government 


ze 


Ey 
ef 


) 


obliged to to. The Bishop of Cariistz said | to give farther consideration to the best form of 
that as the clause stood the on saints’ days n belt machinery | : * 
and Church holidays could take their hats or bonnets| On Monday the Irish Land Bill and other bills | Mr. RARBLI said that when this — 

and leave * school, 7 their 7 N ——— received the Royal Assent by commission. 28 fare of England full of im to the . 

or not, an ey would protected by the 0 Lord Rvusssut laid on the table a bill enabling the Polit. uture o —camé on 

Parliament in 80 doing. Lord Ds Grey said that Government to embody and call out the Militia The to contribute his share to the d 


; 

1 

10 Fy 
* 
’ 


was 
incuaion, but 
the point just raised should receive consideration. | Lonn Cuanceiior remarked that the bill had been | he strongly deprecated a h and sorambling 
He y admitted that there had been a great 1 in without any notice having been given to to 

i the em dif- | the Government. ae 
fieulty, but the conscience clause had received very ae Army Enlistment Bill passed throu gh com- 


trusted that the amendment would not be insisted on. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 
The pe of Exerse did 25 112 de] On the report being received, Lord Dz Garey, in 
duking growth ot of Par 1745 answer to Lord Russell, explained that if a School 
make some oy ew to ce — 1 n- Board committed any act of default the Education | 
* or during religious instruction. A poor! Department might either dissolve the board and 

men would feel great hesitation in coming forward | direot another ection, or substitute ‘a board named for Mr. Disraeli held 
publicly to make such an objection, and he suggested by themselves. On Clause 7 (Conscience Clause), chise was an argument the ballot as making 
that the clause should run that no * — should be Lord Dx Grey pro an amendment to meet the it Jess necessary, for the the constituency the 
required to cause his child to attend Sunday-school, objection of the 75 op of Carlisle, who thought that oe its moral power, and the less open would it 
&o,, as a eondition of being admitted. Bats- | the words of the sub-section would enable ) be to improper influences. 


to 
BURY said this was nota question between Church- . ’ Kr. B. Assueton made some observations which 
men and Dissenters. What he dbdjected to was the abstain from attendance on saints’ days. An amend 


| to, and on the ques- 
S | nn ge a 1575 
tion and Sunday-school was opposed by Lord Du n. 
— daf bos A on CBLLOR | Gey, who said 1h wae 3 that there should wae ths cheers 
se ad etna | pt em nr ge te | MY ES at tao ai 
this clause had not been directed against the schools ff 82% Bernt Areodom o 142 Fand loan to the extent of 


not : . | nary to rey & gran 
of that society. The clause had been the subject of . 1 8 ern fi 200-0001. for the Shannon navigation; but so much 
the other House, and he trusted it 


ise in 741 opposition was urged on both sides, that Mr. Srans- 
be disturbed in s House in which the | ¢2%%; °n¢ providing for the inapeotion oF voluntary | verp ultimately consented to report progress re 
Wonconformists were not represented. Lord Suar-| ain instruction by an inspector, not one of Her infecta. The Factories and Workshops, Ped 
TusBuRY confessed that this was an unsatisfactory ajesty’s inspectors ; the second providing for the Certificates, and Turnpike Acts Continuance Bills 
compromise, but it was an inevitable one, and if the re. transfer of a school by the School Board to the | Vere read a third time and passed. 

amendment were adopted the whole subject would be | managers with the consent of the Education De PUBLIG SCHOOLS ACT (1868) AMENDMENT BILL. 
171 — and the bill would be lost. In that case] ment; and the third to meet the case put by Lord On the order of the day for going into committee 
he felt certain that the next measure would be one | How, nn of Glossop, and enabling managers of volun- on this bill, Mr. WIA nor nau said be had an 
n Lord Ds Gary er. tary schools to take sites, by agreement, under the amemtanent an the popes thes the House should 

to amend the clause so that | Lands Clauses Consolidation Act. Several verbal 


mo child should be required to attend any religious 


and other amendments were made. 
be witha by hie ereis™ Tard Cotwanvor | The Town, Oxanenszom in mong the ond | cre on th, it J 
o on 
accepted the amennmen re tne into arrangements with the United States, would be much oe allow. Se Sam in hs 


The Bishop of GiroucestER moved the omission of anz. expire, and that the further 
— Niding that the religious instruction | . the extradition of crimi- | =P 


proceedings 

— nals other than political offenders. The bill gave a | best to the seven public schools should be entrusted 
should be either at the beginning or at the end, or — Glo . | to the Endowed Schools Commission. He would, how- 
at the beginning and the end of sack asheol Wertingen Bower ke the Government by an Urder in 


il. ies i ever, withdraw his amendment on one condition, 
The en of Lovcotx supported the amendment. | Cottle garry such fl. er into lfc, vith ca- | SO that the achome fumed. by the commision 
The Bishopof Exrrxn thought it would beinexpedient so continued should be laid on the table of the House. 


to disturb the compromise arrived at in the other OUR ARMAMENTS. He hoped that the Home Secretary would assent to 
House when the inconvenience was so small. The] Lord Nonrunkoox (in reply to Lord Feversham) | his proposal. Mr. Bruce had amendments to pro- 
amendment was opposed by Lord De Grey, who | said that the statement that the Government had | pose in committee, providing that tho bodies tu be 
gave explanations which removed the objections | only 30,000 Snider rifles in store was ridiculously in - dealt with should be the new governing bodies. The 
entertained by the Duke of Richmond to the clause. | accurate, Of these rifles 75,000 had beon p in | question, therefore, would not be the constitution of 
The Bishop of Gecocusunn — comptes the the hands of the Reserve forces, of which 53,000 | those bodies, but the schemes they prepared. What 


advice of the Duke, and withdrew his amendment. had been given to the Militia. They would continue | his hon. friend (Mr. Winterbotham) would 
The Bishop of Mancuzsrer asked how these new | to be served out until tho remaining 30,000 of the | change the w scheme of the wed schools, 
elementary schools were to be provided with compe- | Milltia were supplied. The Volunteers would after- | and he hoped the motion would not be pr (H 


ear 
tent teachers, without which no school could obtain a | wards be gradually armed with Sniders. It was | hear. r. WINTERBOTHAM is motion, but 


public grant. Lord Dz Gnur said that the bill did | satisfactory to know that our army had in the I with it after a division had been called for. 
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m. schools. t ot en 
i foe ar, bet tis yor | wa 12 renting 


| they id re the training "The — ee at twenty minutes past two 
| more 12 ores an | o'clock. . 
—1 the demand 


28 . f — be fo a, he was not sorry |’ tnx ny WAR snips 
@ that he had withdrawn an ne e n. oI 


‘on the paper in * ene 10 pret of 
3 to E debates 3 nee tha’ Me yf tos wm 


ucation Bill, and this was not a convenient time 
br the issue; but he could not help express- 
— * t the result of the course whi 
be that, with the exception 
; 1 there would be no rate 
country. He did not — to | 
but ‘that . il would be tunel be beneficial to ed — f 
Auer woul 4 " seinen oledat ton , 
7 go principally to icominational le, and 
give we to the Suaptolot ing bs ih Geraet — 0 of the Liberal party would be disappointed. 
alraid the opinion of — would be adverse to} The right hon. gentleman would really give this} 
those schemes, and would control them in some wa | donation to those who contributed nothing at all. 


gress. demned by the country. The main subject that 
LN — 1 3 would attract attention, was that the parents of the 


* Thursday Sir J. ern ae 7 ve notice that the schools. That would be fatal to the whole fpr pe Ma purpose 


ext session he would N are 14 n n the vote for the London University there 
— As 8 thee 1 * poh 0 wen oa as to the payment of the ex- onde mp Kaste © 
fan & 8 ine ? ools that wers mor Fate Lowe's election out of money voted by 
= 17 1 1 | ‘the N arliament, and . Buntinex moved the reduction |} Mr. Disnagsz according to notice, to call 
N * 10 a 1 y the * éxpended ; but upon 4 attention to the ition of thi country with reference | 
, a pair amendment was rejected by a majority |'to' the 277 ar, and, : by way of justifi- 
40% 76— 39. Aig * 
cation far his interposition, he said that, ha 
pepe LOANS * BILL. i witnessed the ontbreak of several great wars. during 
© | his Parliamentary career, he had noticed that much | 
2 had been done by the reserve and — 
observed by the House of Commons on 0800 


pti NN of assisting and 
wero > so overnment, had Cicer * 
nee tate | ase usa the ephemeral and evanescent 
. W 2 10 * e * ion . a ANDLISH to Ra 'pretexts of the war, which would have been dis- 
o Min ‘duration of the At from five yaars to three, graceful in the 18th century, and oo uld not now 
od. fr For the de ent “ 5 inflgenog N ci of “of” 421 Wax t 
+ , ‘a Aarins it oe 2-66 1. poin causes. were. 
hé x root | The — wea then added. The remaining to from the La Fay declarations of 
! Clauses and schedules were agreed to. 85 Cakes an 1 on both sides, 5 as M. 


ro OL) The Lords’ amendments to the Commons’ amend- 
{2 | monte on the Trish Land Bill were considered and 22 2 rat se e Gere’ dae ed 
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THE WAR AND OUR DEFENCES. 


— nyovar, sre ihe po 


1155 “a ore a nae 


lament, to andwer ta F 8 21 » On the consideration of the Oensus Bill as 
11 enn Ge | amended, Mr. Mnzzn proposed in Clause 6, line 17, 
Wal; 20: insert ‘fetating the number of rooms, havin a 


re ShowWD |, window or windows, in each dwelling-house.” ae 
Mme Davon opposed the amendment, stating that the in- 


gation: woul mation, whi slat geen p pik ta, eta 
) d mz, Mr. e 
1 . 
AS wth atte 11 5 
pes of Sabply 0 ays and aan te 14 
darees ip answer to the Queen’ § Speech hi 
7 Lov Adjourned at t at two o'clock. 


‘g@milar fn yen Sevens 
be neutral as we—end in this 
ed by. which, & 


one 
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1 to mal 7 THE Peta | : 
The 1 with estimates. | 
N Te: 40 1 ie | Nn : 


b ae ee 
necessarily have been perf L info: 
5h was impending; an 

himself unable to understand how the Prime } Minis- 


and ears of ‘the 70 
ch as 38 the „Ned of 


re such —— reductions of our naval and military 
0 = Du i read a third time and 1 establishments. Hia object, however, was rather to 


ouse to profit by the lessons of the Orimean War. 


It was at this v of the Ner- was at the 
y his motion on the Greek | ond of A- an after two 0 of b . 

. she Prath; and we have it upon 
have it on the uthoritative 


At th the br ang Sir H. L. Butwer de- 
FY | ferred een rng 


tats ones ib ener to some that the Gover of | 
on . pa vern- e 
1 — h they Pasta tt Age and in- |i 
the present law, had not come to such . 
ihe gn ee ly en ech: | Stat ert, Pele a 
r the next session. Nor wo u . 
to propose a committee, though he would not aie. 8 by its reserve and b ite silence. * 
rien courage any motion to that made by an inde- | 404 from Parliament, and 
pendent member. Mr. CAnDbwWRLL informed Colonel discordant — 
ch that there was no intention to call out the Doe) And what 4 it end in P * the March « 
next year you had to go to war with Russia becauge 1 


THE EDUCATION voran. 

Mr. Fonerze, in moving the British education Trish Militia, and declined to produce any corre- 
vote, stated that there was an increase of 74,0001., it | spondence between himself and the Lord Lieutenant | had crossed the Pruth and involved itself in war with 
being 914, 7211. this year against 840,711“. last year. upon the subject. In answer to an inquiry from Sir | Turkey. Now, I think we ought to profit * N 


The increase in the annual rant was 54,732/.,| J. Hay, Mr. Cuitpers stated that a second flying | perience of these transactions, (Hear, b 
which, as it was owin ps an 1 1 in the number squadron of seven tiga s and corvettes woul be may be DEN at the n day on which if * la 


— A 170 he a no Bok EN ons ready for sea in the month of October, but that he 1 4 n 2 rer our, 


was not at present prepared, ne 4 1 which the ould lead to will ci 
ance were esti ut | House = would well un derstand, to fix its Nene t ob 2 that w war will not be 
it ah 12 * 9 | Ir 14 * 2 ya nel rot . including | dition whi ourselves again in the same dane 


ao of Loan) 


11 28 e the ob 


th 
1 — — it as “the 


to 80,000 af ote § Hon 


erry 


ing le Dut year th fou : f hey . oer: 


children would have no voice in the management of 5 charter to foe 1s to ‘attend and 1 4 belli A J 


ter could have reconciled if with his duty to sanction | 


* made in committee with the | warn than — reproach, and he earnestly the . 
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need not say With . * and ee 
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having occurred, I think it might be ally shown | on the position of null to which we had been 
that {€ was the couse of en Lene ra al * p 


quen tated and devastated Europe. Let us, I say, | other measures called for an immediate embodiment 
e react ema | on Min Why b 
iia as eee Irish regiments of Militia be called out and brought 


spect over here, and the English Militia t 
h rt. Let them to foreign Powers with * - sent over to | this 
N and & can only — Nen a Ireland? (Hear.) These opinions cere 


due conception of their duties and a determination to ams ward and d able to many members of the 
fulfil them. (Cheers.) If that course is taken by the | House. He a with the sentiment of the late 
Government, I more than hope, I believe, that this Lord Aberdeen that when war to be a neces- 
country will not be ir volved in the war. I believe more | sity it became a crime. But the war is actually raging 
than that—I believe that the influence of Hugland, espe- in Europe, and were they prepared to see France 
cially if combined with the influence of the other great | bounded by the Scheldt, and that thie coun 
neutral Towa may speedily secure the DI of | should lower in the estimate of Euro; 
~~ Bat I think our course is plain. think the (Cheers.) He was not prepared for that. (Cheeta. 
overnment ought to declare in a manner which cannot He was i security and armed neutrality—he mais? 


be doubted that England, as heretofore, will maintain | not quarrel about the word—as long as could 

her en ments under trea (cheers)—and thereb be A with honour: neither been Nur 

secur th o rights and 2 of nations. (Lou neutrality could be maintained by ee feo, sale bier years, and would 
Mr. GuiapsTons commenced with a confession that expression of Parliamentary opinion. (Cheers.) Catel | MG had | 

the particular incident out of which the war had Mr. CAu¹nm rz said that when the seas were calm otherwise tha 

arisen had taken him by surprise, though, of course, and there was no danger, it was easy to be an econo- o had Just 


ortginly 
he was perfectly aware of the state of feeling of which | ™ist; but when there came a time of excitement, ng of her as not havi 
that — 22 a symptom. He — sketched and people wished to make u demonatration of force, | faithfully carried out her treaties, He was always ft 
rapidly the steps taken by the Government to pre- it was easy to sneer at economy. His hon. friend | favour of non-intervention, but there wore times when 
serve peace. During the negotiations our position | Tegtetted that there was a civilian at the head of the | it was necessary to depart from it, The hon. member 
had been that of a mediator—our attitude now was War Department; but neither civilian nor soldier | for Waterford was ri t when he said the Go — 
neutrality; but not an “ armed neutrality —a phrase could in a time of profound peace propose to this] ment shirked the issue. The Government did 
which he strongly deprecated as having an historical House estimates which would be necessary to sustain | not tell them whether they wore red to main- 
significance totally opposed to the friendly disposition dra ies like those of Franco and Prussia. He under. tain the neutrality of Belgium, which this country 
which we ought to preserve towards Poth lige tock to prove that from the time of the disarmament | had ranteed. If the Government thought tho 4 
rents. Rot bs that our neutrality ought to after Waterloo down to the time of the Crimean war, qu nm was one too delicate for them to touch , he 
be accompanied with adequate measures of ce; there was never in this country a force of reg . one did not hesitate to | A the vio | of 
that it ought to be what he called a “ secure neu- | ‘Tops equal to that which was provided in this year’s | the neutrality of Belgium chould be male d casue 
trality.” As to the tion of joint action with estimates. Since the Orimean war ho would take | belli. 
Russia, he merely said that he saw no objection to 74 compare the state 1 yoy riod Mr. Rionaun hoped that he should be permitted to 
joining not only with ono, hut all the neutral Powers | ©? be ar „ at theso oh c 1 rat N make a ſew observations upon this question, being. 
for the restoration of peace; but he differed entirely | Was 1 * 8 in 3 K hie * oribed as he was, a member of the Peace Party, whioh, de 
from Mr. Diaraeli's idea of the claim which the Saxon thei — tI 100 6 qin that a tk judge from the tone of the discussion that had 
guarantee gave us. The dissolution of the German | | ry 1 * * 1270 ; 0 oh — * ocourred that night, did not appear to be very largely 
Confederation and the recent aggrandisement of | un 2 * — 2, 85 05, bel a represented in that House. He had listened to the 
Prussia had destroyed its binding force, and we could Ages l 4 woe “te r 7 of the right hon. gentleman the member for 
not have advanced it without involving ourselves in ; = ” below the bloated Pe of 1362. | Buckinghamshire with great pain and regret, mingled 
the responsibilities of war. Describing next the atti- | In 1862 there were no less than 17,904 in depots of | with considerable disappointment and surprise, bo- 
tude of the Government with regard to the future, he 4 serving abroad, 2 in 1870 there were] cause he had abandoned that wise reticence and ad- 
said that the projected treaty was considered by | pn 3 men abroad, eo that the . of men mirable self-control that had always hitherto die- 
the Government to be a most important document, | 7g 4 “at in 1008 was 16,973, 110.00 1870, | tinguished him in discussing questions of poace and 
giving a serious shock to public confidence, and we | 8. 8 5 volunteers in 1862 were 140,000; this} war. The speech the right hon. gentleman had de- 
ought to feel indebted to those who had brought it to 2 — 18 160,000 ; a at the present * livered that night was essentially a war speech, and 
light. The Government had taxen the whole circum- | they 1,000 of the first ae ee ae uncer it had been echoed by many hon. members on both 
stances attending it into their consideration, and the — “a serve abroad or at 5 o would | sides of the House. Hon. members who cried out 
propositions they meant to make to the House in next take 2 yeor 1862, the year en J for inoreased armaments were pleased to dwell with 
their opinion met the necessity of the case and ong * — t 5 when ag sige: 8 pe ames queationable wisdom apon what they called the un- 
were calculated to establish perfect confidence and | tool ollice. In that yoar aed d 87, me eas and defenceless condition of this country. 
security. Having explained the various steps the against 89,051 this year; and, deducting the number | He had some attention to matters of this kind 
Government had taken to maintain neutrality, ke t 848. abroad, the nne 70,492, against | for the twenty-five years, and he had always 
warmly defended it against Mr. Disraeli's charge 5 48. Ho could not agree ne a n remarked that our Army and our Navy never came 
of undue reduction of the services. In every redue- that ORR, serving abroad 2 f 8 f rx 1 up to the standards set up for — by hon. 
tion they had made, real strength and efficiency had —— 9 hey were a source . . en Brant ‘and gallant gentlemen. years ago a great out- 
been increased. We had 89,000 soldiers at home, ee , = they might have 8 “ Nona lh 10 cry was raised in favour of that great constitutional 
with a reserve of 41,000 ; there wag a considerable | aid their“ —— = e Government, in reserve force, the Militia. Well, the Militia force 
Channel fleet afloat, the armament for the forts was | ™® K 22 2 ad ena 7 having been established, wag now declared to be 
ready. As tothe battalions, they were to be strength- Wenn Fa cone not oa num “iy dr to utterly worthless. (Expressions of dissent.) He 
ened by the men about to be asked for; and the 5200 i t ‘i, 8 eee > N cone wal JI bad heard it described that night as being of but 
supply of arms of precision and of stores was about as Kags Nd they too * : 3 wed little use. An hon. and gallant member opposite 
to be increased. As to the reduction of skilled work- | torces mith he reserve liable to serve 1086. there had stated that our infantry, our cavalry, and our 
men, Mr. Gladstone showed, in a tone of indignant | , Wit : o exception of the v ull » When a artillery were in a most r It that 
retort, that the late Government had far exceeded 1 * e Crimean men were atl * we a statement were correot the country a right to 
the action of the present in that. In glowing K be N available 4 n mse 10 hot ad ask what had become of the hundreds of millions of 
language, he repudiated the notion that for any pur- | > wri ; 2 8 et 7 ergs * aol. money that had been poured into the lap of the 
pose of popularity the Government impaired the e 9 4 * ** for the e Laoag ae oy H, | naval and military authorities for the p of pro- 
strength or perilled the honour of the country, and | and that we had 800,000 breechlo oni AN ©! viding us with an adequate naval and mi force. 
concluded by saying— admitted this was less than he should like, but he (Hear, hear.) He trusted, however, that the (Jo- 


The deepest responsibility ia imposed on them who | cused himself on the ground that, as they were on | vernment would not allow themselves to be provoked 
at a * like ** charged — the conduct of the point of adopting a new panera 1155 ue hy ought by reproaches from the opposite side of the House, 
affairs. Her Majesty's Government have maturely it was only proper economy to 1 @ stoc 75 er nor b r from those around them, to 
weighed what the country requires, and we now sub nit on the side of deficiency than of excess. (Hear, ruah Into a ens and extravagant military ex- 
to Parliament the result of our deliberations in the belief hear.) With regard to projectiles, one and a half diture upon auch an occasion as this. The two 
that what we ask is calculated to fit us for the discharge | Millions of small-arm cartridges could be made in igerents engaged in the present war were likely 
of our duty, to enable us to maintain such a dignified a week, while of the larger projectiles as many as to have gufficient to ocoupy their attention without 
and friendly position as will carry with it no suspicion, | were discharged at the siege of Sebastopol could be | 4oin anything caloulated to provoke the hostility of 
and will not, under the idea of securing safety, introduce made in the course of a few weeks. In time of E fang Europe, in acting upon the mischievous 
new elements of danger and disturbance ; to give us the | profound peace, with such facility of yotion, I sea thet te S 
best hope we can possess of accomplishing that which ia — d tiflable to k i ks of sto maxim thet in 822 we mam Se 
the object nearest our hearts - namely, to maintain in- er 1 N e e. 22 for war, had found h engaged in four 
tact the character and fame of land while this which were able to * * 2 8 loody wars, and was now about to enter upon a 
unbappy war shall continue, and possibly at some bleased which the patterns were vit 5 : . a fifth, which threatened to be the most rous 
moment to be, either alone or along with others, the | Course no Minister ought to recommend to the hedid’ of all. In February, 1855, Sir G. C. Lewis 
chosen bearers of a message of peace. (Cheers.) and he was sure no House would e him e did.] had declared that this country ought not to 

Sir J. Hay maintained that the reductions of the | (Hear, hear.) With regard to fortifications, his con- attempt to become a first-rate European mili- 
present Government had seriously weakened the | eience was cloar, for, immediately Spe mye ig tony power, and that it would be sufficient 
defensive strength of the country, and to prove this office, he had asked for a vote to complete — and if she were able to defend her own shores and hor 
he went at length into the disposition of our fleet the vote had been opposed by some ge gentiemen / dependencies. (“ Hear, hear from Mr. Osborne.) 
and the composition of the various equadrons. Ho | Tho were now complaining of the gay ont sted 6 The hon. member for Waterford, 1 to the 
found fault, too, with the promature closing of | mans. Her Majesty's Government ha ee his Scriptural maxim, was swift to speak and slow to 
Woolwich Dockyard, which made it impossible to | Policy with to tue military resources of this | hear. Not only did he frequently address the House 
refit the North Sea Squadron without sending it | Country, and that was to keep them low in time of 


wittily, if not wisely, but he was always in la- 
reneed profound peace, so as to give the country the benefit | t vg observations when others were 8 if 
— —— jee, —— the saving, and to avoid at the sume time the ( Hear and a laugh. war come upon us 


plained : moral evils of keeping a large unemployed force, 

RP get ener ye — r The Government nad, however, retained their he 
particularly in to the guarantee of Belgian “cadres.” They had both the officers and materials, | 
neutrality * this reserve, he predicted, would be | °° that immediate expansion was easy. That policy 
misunderstood abroad. He quite approved Mr. alike to men and materials, He re — 
Disraeli's phrase, armed neutrality,“ for he did not 1 we 8288 at wake and he. tected we Chante 
believe the people of this country were so soft as to | get beo go to war; * Arat 
feel much sympathy for either of the two parties the prospect of war, or even of “armed neutrality. 
who had just been caught trifling with their most But he would say this, that, if we were to havea 
solemn engagements. Aud what if, after a battle or | Tag, England would never have entered ona war but with the suffering 
two, they should make it up at the expense of | ith her resources in material and men in a better | millions among their unfortunate subjects. Ho 
Belgium ? He suggested that we should ask Russia * af preparation. (Cheers) thanked the right hon. gentleman at the head of 
and Austria whether they were prepared to stand by Major ‘Dickson drew a very gloomy picture of our | Her Majesty’s Government for the tone of his speech 
their engagements, and come before the world boldly military position, asserting thut wo were in no better | that night, which would be nh by the great 
with a declaration that if supported by them we|® state of n than the year before the] mass of the working classes, aud ¥ 

would an infraction of the Treaty of 1831 as | Crimean war. He implored the Government to take | him at some future time to step in as the representa- 
a casus belli, This, he predicted, wear have more immediate steps to strengthen our army, and to make | tive of England with the view of mediating between 
effect than avoiding all 8 of the subject, and | it effective for any contingency that might occur. the contending pasties and putting an end to this 
he the Government, therefore, to make some] Sir H. Hoan maintained that an armed neutrality | terrible war. (Hear.) 5 

farther de ons as to the course they meant to | meant nothing more nor less than a menace and a] Sir I. Butwer shared in Mr. Disracli’s wonder 
pursue. Mr. Osborne dilated with his usual force | threat to our old and faithful allies. (A voice: “ Not ! that anybody could be surprised by this wur, for 
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every man not blinded by official information must 
have seen for some ears a train of gunpowder 
stretching from Paris to Berlin, ready to be exploded 


by an accidental spark. 1 Eee | 


treaty, Sir Henry expressed his 
having been sanctioned by the Emperor, and he 
attributed it rather to M. Benedetti's adventurous 
diplomacy ; but it was within his knowledge that 
the same offer had been made to Prussia by France 
before the ink of the Treaty of 1831 wasdry. The 
only mode of securing the observance of treaties 
was the ability to enforce them, to proclaim that you 
will defend them, and to have allies on whom you 
can count. But our measures should not be taken 
in such a manner as to produce an impression that 
we were bent on war, when our object really was 
There should, however, be no mystery as to 
our intentions. | | 

Mr. Graves expressed great disappointment that 
the Government had not spoken out more decidedly 
in reference to the violation of Belgian neutrality, 
and he pointed out that it was not a mere Belgian 

uestion, quoting the opinion of Napoleon I., that 
: ow was a pistol pointed at the breast of Eng- 
and. 

Mr. GuanstonE rose for the purpose of replying to 
the speech of the hon. member, because, judging 
from the ae yh germ which possessed his mind, 
he was fearful that a similar misapprehension might 
possess the minds of others. 


I am fearful I may be blamed because I did name the 
ame of Belgium. I may state at once it is not in m 
power to do what he has requested me to do—(cheers 
—namely, to describe the nature of the proceediags 
which the Government propose to adopt; but I wish to 
remind the hon? gentleman that all which I said re- 
ferred to the project of treaty which was published last 
week. I spoke of the extreme gravity of the event. I 
said it had been partly a shock to confidence, and, con- 
sidering what is the subject of the treaty, I own 1 did 
not conceive that hon. gentlemen would not at once 
perceive that what I said had reference to Belgium. I 
said that the Government had thought it their duty to 
give the most careful consideration to the ciroum- 
stances thus raised, and that they had, from that con - 
sideration, taken the steps best calculated to establish 
confidence and security. I should be sorry if, from an 
fault of mine, it should be supposed that the subject ha 
escaped the attention of Government, which, on the con- 
trary, it has absorbed. (Hear, hear.) 

Sir P. O'Brizn deprecated any reference to the 
Treaty of 1815, which had been blotted out by a 
Napoleon sitting on the throne of France. He re- 
gre ted the want of neutrality which had been mani- 

ested in many of the speeches made that night. 

Mr. Gurm felt unfeigned satisfaction at tho 
answer just given by the Prime Minister to the hon. 
momber for Liverpool. Both belligerents had made 
an unequivocal avowal of their intention to res 
the neutrality of Belgium and Luxembourg, and it 
would be offensive to thrust in their faces a threat of 
what we would do nes them to violate that 
neutrality. His sympathies were with the people of 
England. Increased armament meant increased taxa- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) The interests and honour of 
Great Britain were safe in the hands of our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Fawcerr endorsed the disappointment ex- 
pressed by the hon. member for Liverpool that the 
debate should close without something being said 
from the Treasury Bench on the subject of Belgium. 
The declaration made by the two great Powers, that 
the neutrality of that country should be respected, 
ought to be acknowledged. 

After a few words from Mr. M. Gunst, expressing 
complete confidence in the Government, the discus- 
sion closed. 

FOREIGN ENLISTMENT BILL. 

The Atrornry-Genrrat then moved the second 
reading of the Foreign Enlistment Bill. He de- 
scribed at longth the changes effected by the bill, of 
which the principal are the extension of tho penal- 
ties of equipment and arming to the building and 
despatch of vessels, and the transfer of the onus of 


proving an innocent destination to the shoulders of | 


the builder. The.Secretary of State is to have the 
power of seizing any suspicious ship by his warrant, 
and the local authorities also are to be empowered to 
stop a vessel which they believe to be on the point 
of esca ing. 

Mr. S. HL criticised the provisions of the bill, 
and Mr. Harcourt was of opinion that the punitive 
part of the bill was too stringent, and the preventive 
part too mild. Im particular he objected to making 
the building of ships penal. Sir Rounpett Patmer 
defended the bill, while Mr. Samuna anticipated that 
the provisions as to building would be a severe blow 
to the trade here. 3 

Mr. Ratunongr, on the part of the commercial 
community, approved the bill. 

Mr. Bourke took exception to tho serious restric- 
tions imposed on the shipbuilding trade, and after 
some observations from Lord Bury, the bill was read 
a second time. 

4 The Meeting of Parliament Bill was read a second 
mo. 

The Post Office Bill was considered in committee, 
and several other bills, of which there were forty- 
five on the paper, having been forwarded a stage, the 
House adjourned at half-past three o'clock. 


MARK-LANE.—THIS DAY. 


The grain-trade to-day has ruled quiet but firm, the heavy 
showers which have fallen in various parts of the country 
having had the effect of 2 harvest operations and 
curtailing the supplies of new wheat. The attendance of 
millers to-day was only moderate, bat the demand was in- 
active for both English and foreign wheat. Nevertheless, the 
improved rates of Monday last were realised for all desorip · 
tions in the few sales concluded. Barley was st in value 


and demand for both grinding and distilling quali Malt 
ruled dull, at nominal currencies, 


THE WAR. 


The Emperor of the French left St. Cloud by the 
Circular Railway on Thursday for Metz, quite 
privately, where he arrived in the evening. Before 
leaving ho addressed a letter to the Commandant of 
the National Guard of Paris, desiring him to tell the 
troops how much he reckoned upon their patriotism, 
and expressing his confidence in them to maintain 
order, and to watch over the security of the Empress. 
By Imperial decree the Empress is appointed Regent 
during the Emperor’s absence. 

On Sunday evening the King of Prussia left 
Berlin with his suite. The Queen took leave of His 
Majesty in the waiting-room of the railway-station. 
The staircase at the station was decorated with 
flowers, and an immense number of people assembled, 
cheering the King with great enthusiasm. His 
Majesty has probably gone to Frankfort. 

The French forces on the frontier of Rhenish 
Prussia from Luxembourg to Strasbourg are estimated 
to amount to 350,000 men, and a considerable 
portion of them commenced their advance across the 


frontier on Friday, on which day, according to a | be 


Berlin telegram, Saarbruck was attacked. Accord - 
ing to the Prussian bulletia, notwithstanding the 
great superiority of the enemy's forces, the attack 
was successfally repulsed. | 

Beyond vague reports of skirmishes and prolonged 
reconnaissances there is no war news of consequence 
from France. The Oficial Journal of Monday pub- 
lished the following, but without stating the place 
whence it has been received :—- 


% Provisions and munitions are boing rapidly sent 
forward. The country itself furnishes great resources 
in meat and vegetables, but the military authorities 
husband them in order to prevent scarcity and dear- 
ness—precautions all the more . because the 
country before us has already submitted to enormous 
requisitions. According to the statemonts of de- 
serters, the Prussians suffer greatly from want of 
blankets and tents. The Emperor has decided on 
abolishing the shako. This measure will be executed 
throughout within a few days. According to the 
statementsof deserters the enemy are much astonished 
at the great of the French rifles. The Bavarian 
outposts have fallen back on the Lauter.“ 


It seoms quite certain that the Germans have no 
idea of evacuating Rhenish Prussia, and taking a 
position behind the Rhine fortresses. They are 
supposed to have concentrated from 100,000 to 
160,000 men on the; Saar, with a view to advance 
from Saarlouis and attack the enemy in force, and cut 
off his communications with Metz. 

Of the French naval operations little is known. 
The news from the North of Europe, taken together 
with that from the French war ports, makes it 
doubtful whether the naval operations of the iron- 
clad squadron under the orders of A Admiral Bouet- 
Willaumez will have that signal and lecisive cha- 
racter which appearances rendered probable this 
time last week. The squadron has no troops on 
board. Five out of the seven ironclads are rams, 
and are formidable ships. The fleet has passed 
Copenhagen, and is believod to be now in the Baltic. 
Letters from France state that only half of the naval 
expeditionary force has left Cherbourg at present, 
while the army of debarcation is not yet organised. 
It is stated that a week at least must elapse before 
the second division of the French squadron can be 
got ready. It is supposed that 30,000 men from the 
camp at Lille will be embarked at Dunkirk, under 
General Montauban. According to report, as the 
efforts of Russia and England have succeeded in in- 
ducing Denmark to remain neutral, the French will 
disembark in Schleswig, and by occupying the Duchy 
for the Danes, induce them to join in the war against 
Germany. 

The Francais says:—‘‘ We are enabled to state 
positively that the General of Division Trochu has 
just been appointed to a command of the greatest 
importance, . . that of a large corps d’armée 
destined for a most striking operation.“ It is scarcely 
a secret that the operation spoken of is the invasion 
of Pomerania. The rumour is that the command of 
this force was offered to and accepted by Prince 
Napoleon, on his return from Norway, but that the 
entire body of officers held a meeting and protested 
against His Highness's appointment. General 
Trochu, second in command, carried this remon- 
strance to the Emperor, who instantly suppressed his 
cousin’s commission, and granted the chief authority 
to his subordinate. 

Admiral Dicudonné's squadron is cruising between 
the Weser and the Elbe. 

A despatch from the Hague, dated July 28, an- 
nounces that a sea-fight took place on the day before 
between two French vessels of war and some 
Prussian gunboats, not far from Cuxhaven, on the 


coast of Hanover, when one of the latter was sunk. 


| “The Danish Government has shown great appre- 


hension. It seems that it is not at all sure of being 
master of the situation if a French fleet appears in 
Danish waters. The journals called nationalist 
exercise a paramount influence on public opinion, 
and they all side with France against Prussia. The 
Duc de Cadore arrived at Copenhagen on Sunday on 


a special mission to the Courts of Denmark and 
Sweden. 


THE EMPEROR’S AND KING WILLIAM'S 
PROCLAMATIONS. 


The 1 and the Prince Imperial arrived at 
Metz on Thursday night, and were received with 
erent enthusiasm. His Majesty has since issued the 

ollowing proclamation, addressed to the soldiers of 
the army :— 

Soldiers,—I am about to place myself at your head 
to defend the honour and the soil of the country. You 
50 to fight against one of the best armies in Europe, 

ut others who were * as worthy were unable to 
resist your bravery. It will be the same again at the 
present time. The war which is now commencing will 
be a leng and severe one, since it will have for the scene 
of its operations places full of fortresses and obstacles ; 
but nothing is too difficult for the soldiers of Africa, the 
Crimea, China, Italy, and Mexico. You will again prove 
what the French army, animated by the sentiment of 
duty, maintained by discipline, and inspired with love 
of country, can perform. Whatever road we may take 
yond our frontiers, we shall find glorious traces of our 
fathers. We will prove ourselves worthy of them. The 
whole of France follows you with her ardent wishes, 
and the eyes of the world are upon you. The fate of 
liberty and civilisation depends upon our success. 

Soldiers,—Let each one do his duty, and the God 
of armies will be with us. NAPOLEON, 

The Imperial head-quarters, Metz, July 28. 


The King of Prussia has issued the following pro- 
clamation :— 


To my People,—On my departure to-day for the 
army, to fight with it for Germany’s honour, and the 
preservation of our most precious possessions, I wish to 
grant an amnesty for all political crimes and offences, 
in recognition of the uuanimous uprising of my people 
at this crisis. . 

I have instructed the Minister of State to submit a 
decree to me to this effect. 

My people know, with me, that the rupture of the 
eace and the provocation to war truly did not emanate 
rom our side. But, being challenged, we are resolved, 

like our forefathers, placing full trust in God, to accept 
the battle for the defence of the eee, | 
ILLIAM, 


SUPPOSED PLANS OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


The following, from a leading article in the Times 
of Monday, gives a general view of the military 
position prior to active operations :— 

The King of Prassia left Berlin for Mayence last 
evening, r issuing a proclamation granting an 
amnesty to political offenders. The King, as our readers 
are aware, is commander-in-chief of all his own forces 
and of those of his Northern Oonfederates and of his 
Southern allies ; but the direction of military operations 
has been hitherto entrusted to his two Royal Lieu- 
tenants, Prince Frederick Charles and the Crown Prince 
of Prussia. The former is in command on the right at 
Coblentz, The King’s head-quarters are, or were till 
lately, at Kreutzuach, a well-known watering-place on 
the Nahe, at about ten miles distance from the con- 
fluence of that river with the Rhine at Bingen. The 
Crown Prince was to take the command of the armies 
of the Southern States—Bavaria, Wurtemburg, and 
Baden—and he started from Berlin for his destination 
on Tuesday last. He was ig ore at Mannheim, a 
town belonging to the Grand Duchy of Baden, on the 
right bank of the Rhine, and at the confluence of the 
Neckar with that river. The whole German force 
is thus, or will soon be, drawn up in one line on the 
Rhine between Coblentz and Mannheim, with its 
centre at Mayence. But it is by no means certain 
that the Crown Prince has as yet assembled 
all his forces about him. The uthern army 
was till lately on the borders between Bavaria 
and Wiirtemberg, and was supposed to be moving for- 
ward towards some spot opposite to Mulhouse. The 
French marshals have, as it seems, massed their main 
army in advance of Metz, drawing up their divisions 
one by one from the South, till, as it is asserted, with 
evident exaggeration, amy | have left even Strasbourg in 
the keeping of only a few battalions of the Garde 
Nationale Mobile. They probably started under the 
impression that south of the Main they bad nothing but 
friends, and when undeceived on that score by the 
—— resolutions of the Munich, Stuttgart, and 

arlsruhe Governments, came to the equally hasty con- 
clusion that those Southern States could not soon be- 
come very formidable enemies. Had these Southerners, 
indeed, n left to themselves and to their native 
rulers, the want of sufficient understanding and com- 
bination among them might have delayed their move- 
ments at this juncture, as it did when these same States 
were acting us auxiliaries of Austria against Prussia 
during the Seven Weeks’ Campaign. e presence of 
the Crown Prince, however, and, perhaps, that of a few 
choice Prussian regiments, may breathe a new spirit 
into those Bavarians and Swabians, who, well led, may 
rank among the best fighting men in Europe. 

It becomes daily more probable that the French plan 
of campaign consisted of an attack on the Prussian 
frontier of the Saar, and on the Bavarian Palatinate from 
Forbach, Sarreguemines, and Bitche, against the Prus- 
sian lines at Saarbruck, Zweibrucken, and Pirmasens 
with a view to force their way to Neuenkirchen, and 
hence along the two great railway lines which branch 
out from that junction, the one through St. Wendel and 
Birkenfeld to Kreutznach and Bingen, the other by 
Homburg, Kaiserlautern, and Neustadt, to the Rhine 
at Spires, at Worms, or at Ludwigshafen, opposite to 
Manvheim. Such was supposed to be the plan of attack 
of the French ; such it is still believed to be ; and it was 
thought with some reason that the Prussians, aware 
of the advantage the French had at these points, 
owing to the proximity of their base of operations 
at Mets and 1 did not intend to offer any 
serious resistance to their enemies’ advance. The 
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supposition is so far borne out that they have 
cortaialy fallen back from Tréves, the old city of 
the Three Kinga, which is the only point on the frontier 
without railway communication with the Rhine. Bat the 
Prussians, though their main force is coucentrated on 
the Rhine, are still holding their ground all along their 
more advanced line on the Saar, and have even over- 
stepped their boundaries in various encounters, 
harassing their enemies’ outpests, and qxabanging shots 
with sufficient success to revive their trast in their 
needle· gun asa match for the Chassepot. According to 
the latest Prussian official despatch, a French attack 
upon Saarbruck on Saturday was repulsed by the 
Germans, though greatly inferior in numbers. Saar- 
bruck is not a strong place, but as it lies in front of the 
whole line eng the French advanced An 
on the ri cbt, and at Sarreguemines on the left, it is not 
unlikely that its defenders have thrown up some earth- 
works to break the enemy’s onset. 

Were the French firmly bent on following the line of 
attack we have described, and had the Prussians made 
up their minds to fall back before them to their second 
line on the Rhine at arenes and Coblentz, it would by 
no means follow that the invaders would have a very 
easy march. The districts between the Moselle and the 
Rhine, whatever charms they may have for the tourist, 
as presenting spots of unsurpassed beauty, are by no 
means favourable to military operations on so large a 
scale as the vastness of modern armies necessitates, 
Forest-clad_ bluffs, deep ravines, bare plateaux, and 
scarped rocks crowned with castles and hamlets, diver- 
sify the landscape at every step, while the lowor hills 
and valleys, all laid out in wall-enclosed vineyards and 
gardens, hardly allow any opening to an invading army 
except by the main roads. A region of this nature 
offers, of course, no insurmountable obstacle to such 
active and agile troops as the French; but it is not to 
be overrun without difficulty; and, oven if the Prus- 
sians do not intend to fight a pitched battle, they still 
have it in their power to retard the advance of the 
French, and to inflict on them severe loss, 


,“ a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, evidently 
a military officer, is publishing some Notes on the 
War.” Ina first article, reviewing the resources of 
the belligerents, he says: —“ The fact is, France has 
not more than about 550,000 drilled men at her dis- 


is 
posal, while North Germany alone has 950,000. And 


this is an advantage for any, which will tell 
more and more the longer decisive fighting is de- 
layed.” Ina second article it is remarked that the 
forward movement of the French army commeneed 
on the 29th of July in a direction indicated by the 
map: 

The valley of the Rhine, on the left bank, is closed in 
to the west by the mountain chain of the Vosges from 
Befort to Kaiserlautern. North of this latter town 
hills become more undulating, until they gradual! 
merge if the plain near Mayence. The valley of th 
Moselle in Rhenish Prussia forms a deep and winding 


russia 
clough, which the river has worked out for itself 
a plateau, which rises to the aguth of 
considerable ae called 9 1 wal | ? 
approaches the Rhine the p uc | 
mate predominant, until the last out); | ey. thé 
_ farthest spurs of the Vosges. Neither nor 


the Hochwald are absolutely impracticable for — army; } 
both are crossed by several good highroads, but neither | 


nes of from 


are of that class of ground where ) 
200,000 to 300,000 men could operate with advantage. 
The country between tle two, however, forms a 


kind of broad gap, twenty-five to thirty miles in | 


width, undulated ground, traversed by numerous 
roads in all directions, and offering every facility to 
the movements of large armies. Moreover, the road 
from Metz to Mayence goes through this 
ence is the first important point on which the French 
will probably move. Here, then, we Have the line of 
operations prescribed by nature. In case 
invasion of France, both armies being’ prepared, the 
first great enopuntér 12 take Place ln the co of 

Lorrajne east of the Moselle and aer the rat Ww 
from Nancy to Strasbourg ; so, with a French army ad- 
vancing from the positions where it concentrated last 
week, the first important action will take place some- 
where in this gap, or beyond it, under the walls of 

athe French th trated :—Th 

e French army was thus concentrated :—Thr 
corps (the 3rd, 4th’ end 5th) in a first ane at * ille, 
St. Avold, and Bitche}; two ony (the st an 200) in 
sccond line at Strasbourg and Metz; and as a reserve, 
the Guards at Nancy and the 6th corps at Obdlons. 
During the last few days the second ay brought 
uard was 


forward into the intarvala 9 th * | 
as abandoned to t 
. be 


Sap. and May- 


0 
moved to Metz, Strasbourg w 
Mobile Guard. Thus the Whole 


rom these 
into it. 

i of the Saar an 
y 


from Birkenfeld to — 5 — in to Kaiser- 
lautern, and so forth— that is to e they ar 


E N 
. ties in the hills, 
and they, too, will come to blowr j but for the real battle 


ence 
If not, they will 


it w 
on their 


armies 


of a German 


ov * 


| foot with a view to an alliance between Great 


— — 


trouble enough to make them move si to 
pee he to the preconcarted nan Wishes a 
attem ogerous manu weve Sey Gest | | 
by the plain forward movem 
enemy ng before these mancavres can be developed. 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 
Holland has called out her reserve, and in 1 
an a week will have 150,000 cone un te extn. 
orders have been issued, both in um an 
Holland, forbidding any comments in the p — 
the war, or the publication of any but official ne 
There are 100,000 men now under arms in Belgium 
to guard the x gy of that country. Of the 
60,000 are ready for field operations, while 40,000 
garrison Ant and the Quad The state- 
that ae : 


rri rilateral. 
men . shed by a Paria paper 
— 1 Antwerp war an dees er 


* * 


the on Ww } 11 
is quite 1 — Bey * | 
Brussels letters say that 6. ly any doubt is 
entertained in Belgium as the genuineness 
of the treaty. Its publication, taken in conneo- 
tion with the periodical attacks of the French 
official press upon the country and its institutions, 
has destroyed the little sympathy for France that 
was still lingering among the less educated classes. 
For the last twenty yeara, says the correspondent of 
the Daily News, Frenchmen of all political parties 
have disliked ay mainly because she bas car- 

ree 


ried out a system o Goverment of which France 
has shown herself incapable. 


The Paris Liberté publishes an article, a transla- 
und in our P 


tion of which will be 


the los 


lish N 
influen 


y, which, 
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THE WAR. 


ADVANCE OF THE FRENOH. 
The following official French bulletin has heep 


issued: 
„ Merz, August 2, afternoon, 

To- day. at eleven a. m., the French troops assumed 
the offensive. 

They erassed the frontier, and had a serious en- 
gagement with the Prussians, 

“ Notwithstanding the stre 
position, a few battalions sufficed 10 carry 
heights commanding Baarbruck, and their artille 
quickly droye the enemy from the town. 
French loss ig slight, The engagement commen 
at eleven 8. m., and terminated at one p.m. 

„The Emperor was present at the operations, as 
companied by the Prince Imperial, who displayed 
complete presence of mind and coolness. 

„His Majesty returned to Metz at four p.m.” 


Official intelligence, pu in Paris yesterday, 
announces that upto tire olok i te : J 

no engagement taken 
e Rhine. Mews to tlie same 


ug from Prussian sources. 4 
King of an oy 


arrival of the 
russian 
von Zastrow, is said to be advancing on 


of the enemy's 


ves b 
ie ina e 
r ts or 
Fides last, there was A 0 


f outposts in the neighbourhood of 
of outposts in the 2 

d' arme of Thionville, and that 105 «lle 
1 were brought into Meta. The writer 


not know the object or the result of the en- 
counter. 


It has been announced that negotiations were on 

ritain, Austria, and Italy. The semi-official 

ee declares, however, that the flrst- named 

overnment refuses to enter into any alliance with 

9 roceeding in London with 
now p ing n 

eae ee ee ee since the war with 


A Paris telegram dated last night says:— It is 
| thane will be > aetiin fan ones 


the masses of the | 


1 fer treaty A Leer & 


Without 
Without the content of the 


the | arms, the Speaker was all 
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independence of Delon 
=> he characterised as 


treme; and called <a the 
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fs threatened, to deste 


ir Lordships that nothing 


last week to affect the declaration of p. 


he then „ While he was 
2 made ih 


unjustifiable 
e 
2 


the 


decline to make unnecessary declarations, and 
must be allowed rr 
and manner in which any explanations should 
con to the House. For the present it was 
enough to say that the Government was well a) 

of its duties and obligations ipyadls Belgtims 
should rely upon the support of Parliament and 
people, pura with calmness 

course which the honour, | 

duties of the 


a few words, and then the bill was withdrawn. 
The Education Bill was read a third time and 


Lord Harrowsy procured by 438 
insertion in the Census Bill of a 


the taking of a religious census; and after 
advanced a stage, their Lord- 


other bills had been 


ships adjourned. 
At the sitting of the House 
ly fo quetion were asked, but tod of 


be 1 66 aT | har * 

ee would*be inote like 5 

promote 

ont, Mr. 
ties 


our forces and our store of 
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SUMMARY. 


rm first great battle on the Rhine frontier 
U to be fought, although the 
of Prussia have bee 


will 


ility that it was designed to check the advance 
of the Prussians, who are said to be massed in 


days be 
K 


to encounter a most formidable 
fested by the sudden withdrawal of the French 


troops from Rome, and the sending of a special 


mission to the Scandinavian Courts. The 
Danish Cabinet is striving earnestly to main- 
tain neutrality. But a French fleet is already 
expected off Jutland, another is shortly 
Copenhagen, and the sympathies 

the } pulation are strongly in favour of 


to 
of 
France. Schleswig is, however, strongly guarded 


by Prussian troops, and a large force, “ twice 
as large as the whole of the troops now 
gathered in the United Kingdom,” is on the 
watch in Hanover under General Falkenstein, 
to act against any French army which may be 
landed from the sea. There is abundant evi- 
dence that Austria will maintain a rigid neu- 
trality in the impending struggle, and that 
Russia, like England, is disposed to hold entirely 
aloof, and at the earliest moment interpose her 
good offices to bring the war to a close. 

The projected secret treaty between France 
and Prussia has been the topic of discussion 
in the House of Lords, and of diplomatic cor- 
respondence between our Foreign Minister and 
the Courts of Paris and Berlin. The fact that 
Count Bismark and Count Benedetti have 
frequently talked over the subject of territorial 
compensations to France for Prussian acquisi- 
tions, is admitted on both sides, and the French 
diplomatist does not deny having written 
the draught treaty which arranged for the 
annexation of Belgium tothe Empire, Whether 
he wrote it at the Prussian Minister's dicta- 
tion, or presented it of his own accord as 
embodying the views of his master, is a point in 
dispute not likely soon to be cleared up. Both 
Powers have, however, reiterated their assu- 
rances that they will ch oe the neutrality of 
Holland and Belgiam uring the war, but 
each of these small States has called out all 
its forces to protect its own frontier. 

The distrust which the discovery of the pro- 
— treaty has created at home is reflected in 

precaution measures taken by the 
Government, and still more ere in the 
debates in Parliament and the tone of the press. 
Ministers have presented to the House of Com- 
mons asupplementary estimate for two millions 
to be expended in an addition of 20,000 troops 
to the army andin naval armaments, The vote 
was carried yes —five members only 
opposing the additi credit demanded. Our 
dockyards are Once more the scene of active 
preparation, and before long the whole ironclad 
strength of the British navy—equal to that of 
any two other Powers—will be concentrated in 
the Channel. To maintain that “secure neu- 
trality which the Government desire, we have 
— : i to Mr. Cardwell, larger 
defensive forces than at any period since the 
Crimean war. Pressed last night in the House 
of Lords by Earl Russell, Lord Granville de- 
clared that the Government are aware of the duty 
this country owes to mg pre and expressed his 
rfect confidence that if they follow judiciously 
and actively the course which the honour, the 
interests, and the obligations of the country 
dictate, they will receive the full gupport of 
Parliament and the nation. His Lordship fur- 
ther intimated that the Government had last 
week in the clearest manner, though without 
adopting an offensive or menacing tone, con- 
veyed to other Powers an intimation of what 
believed to be due from and to England. 

Session draws to an end. On Monda 
evening the Irish Land Bill received the 
Royal assent, and the Education Bill has been 
read a third time and passed the Upper 
House. In Committee the scanty Liberal provi- 
sions of the measure have been further restricted, 


and we trust that the Government will recommend 


the rejection of these alterations when the Bill 
in comes down to the Commons. Last night 
Commons finished the Supply votes for the 
year. In the other House, Harrowby 
carried, by 43 to 39 votes, and against the 
Government, a clause requiring a statement of 
religious persuasion” in next year’s census, 
which no doubt the Commons will expunge. 


ENGLAND'S POLICY IN RELATION 
TO THE WAR. 


Tux slightest smell of gunpowder in the air 
acts upon some sorte of men—and they are by 
no means few—as an almost irresistible stimu- 
lant to whatever combativeness they may have 
in their nature. To a much greater extent than 


- | is creditable to our boasted civilisation, it is so 


even to the non-professional classes of our 


of Nesolson E Bast he 
foe, is mani- 


and | two millions sterling, virt 


ce of animalism in the development of 
our political life. Recurring to the controversy 
which was prominent amongst philosophers a 
few years ago, we are afraid we must confess 
that there is more brute than angel in our 
national 22 and that, under strong ex- 
citement, which war is sure to elicit, all traces 
of the latter speedily fade away beneath the 
deepening colours of the former. The fact may 
be perceived in almost all the ordinary ways 
and channels of social life. There is just now, 
und we fear there will be for some little time to 
come, a kind of perkiness, natural or assumed, 
in the bearing of too large a proportion of Eng- 
lish people in relation to the war on the Conti- 
nent. They are getting to indulge in a habit of 
laying down the law in regard to future contin- 
gencies with a force of expression which can 
only be exceeded by ignorance of the historical 
facts which bear upon those contingencies ; and, 
if we might say so without disrespect, they are 
embarrassing and obscuring the clear out-look 
of the Government by those clouds of gossipy 
words which, according to the proverb, do not 
“increase wisdom.” 

The duty of the Government in relation to 
the Franéo-Prussian war is surely clear and 
definite enough, so far as present actipn is 
called for. Two great neighbours on the other 
side of the water, each of whom has been 
silently or ostentatiously arming for the last 
four years, have at length dropped all pre- 
texts, and, with equal eagerness, have rushed 
into war, with no other object that can be 
—.— for it but a trial of their strength. 
me and, up to this present moment, has faith- 
fully discharged towards both the obligations 
which all the ties growing out of close vicinity 
and constant intercourse have imposed upon 
her. She has remonstrated with both the belli- 
gerents before they had declared themselves 
such, She has gone between them, uttering 
words of reason and sobriety, and appealing to 
sentiments of high political and international 
morality. In the correspondence between our 
Government aud the various Governments of 
Europe, which preceded the outbreak of the 
war, we are happy and 1 in being able to 

ise the fact that borne by our 
own diplomatists has throu t left no -stain 
upon Christian profession somewhat too 
1 by the Government and Legislature 
of country. Nothing can be more admi- 
rable than the courteous and polished form, the 
substantially wise and politic counsels, or the 
unwearied forbearance patience of spirit 
with which our noble Foreign Secretary, — 
beginning to end, has laboured for the preserva- 
tion of the peace of Europe. 

Mr. Gladstone’s Government, so far as a 
judgment can be based upon the materials of infor- 
mation which have been | ye before us, is bound 
by the circumstances and conditions of the case 
to follow up the course which it has hitherto 
pursued, until 1 shall have ren- 
dered it impossible. gard for the interests 
of their own countrymen, as well as of humanity 
at large, should impel Her Majesty's advisers 
Re ee eh the agencies, and to make all 
the legislative changes, likely to be required for 
the maintenance of a strict neutrality. Wo are 
happy to observe that they are not inclined to 
js ah their 1 in this direction. 
They will not suffer the mistakes, or the laches, 
war occurred duriug the r Civil dp 

repeated. They are engaged in 
say tt from — Da thote 22 for 
enforcing neutrality u e Queen s subjects, 
the want of which een Send to be a —.— of 
so much misunderstanding between our Ameri- 
can kinsmen and ourselves, less then a decade 
since. This is one material part of their dut 
at the present crisis, and they are 2 neal 
ous attention to it. are keenly looking 
out for, and as eff y 0s possible i 
> iol op goad — 
e shown operate most power- 
ra rovocatives of international illwill be- 
tween ts and neutrals. cannot 
altogether draw off from the its 
element of heat, but they can use, and are in- 
tent upon using, all those appliances which, 
locally at least, will conduce to a cool and dispas- 
sionate treatment of the facts requiring the 
action of the executive. 

We cannot say that we fully understand the 
reasons which have induced the Government to 
+ beyond this ition. In the Debate of 
Monday — — r. Disraeli urged the estab- 
lishment of an armed neutrality,” which Mr. 
Gladstone very properly deprecated. But is 
he not, in point of fact, by a demand of 20,000 
additional men, and a 1 credit of 

1 „if not nominally, 
the advice of the leader of the 
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to fear an * 1 av ry On the 2 
supposition, number of men proposed is o 
no use whatever; on the latter hypothesis, the 
addition to our army would be superfluous. 
Possibly, the sacrifice we are called upon to 
make is one which has no further object than 
that of silencing the clamours of the war party, 
and thus preventing the engendering of a war 
spirit. But we must say that the experiment is 
a dangerous one, and will be as likely, we fear, 
especially if repeated, to feed the military flame 
which the war kindled, as to keep it under, 
and finally extinguish it. 

As to the remoter future, will it not bo wis- 
dom to let it take care of itself? “ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” No doubt, 
the da a of Treaty which has just been 
divulged, discloses exceedingly disagreeable ten- 
dencies in some of our neighbours, and may 
put us on the alert to watch their behaviour, 
and to bear ourselves as manfully, honestly, and 
wisely, as sible in relation to the events 
which actually occur. But we utterly disagree 
with those who think that we ought to tell 
Kurope beforehand all that we ow se doing 
should the disgraceful bargain which seems to 
have been discussed between Franee and 
Prussia be carried into effect. It is not because 
the householder has overheard the servants of 
his neighbours wrangle over what their masters 
will do to a third party in order to serve their 
own selfish interests, that he would be there- 
upon justified in taking measures to frustrate 

ans which may have no serious existence. 
Kingland ought not to pledge herself that she 
will involve her subjects in the horrors of 
war,and expose them to all its morally deteriora- 
ting influences, merely for the 8 of ex- 
oe her indignation at perfidy which only 

iplomatists have been sip to be really re- 
sponsible for. It may be, indeed, that France 
and Prussia are chargeable with a certain guilty 
sympathy in a policy of robbery ; but it is surely 
the part of a Government like ours to abstain 
from drawing sweeping conclusions, and, more 
ade gr from basing and declaring a 
settled policy thereupon. The occasion ma 
never arise—probably will never arise—whic 
diplomatic conspiracy seems to have too 
confidently foreordained. Of course, Eng- 
land’s honour must be preserved, and her ob- 
ligations discharged ; but let her not go about 
beforehand vaunting to the world what she will 
do in case such and such things happen. And 
let her hearin mind that her honour is as deeply 
touched, or ought to be, by whatever relates to 
the social, intellectual, or moral condition of 
her own subjects, as by a Quixotic attempt to 
carry out in the letter,” engagements which 
the conduct of other Powers have rendered null 
‘sin the spirit.” We trust this is the feeling of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and we need not 
add that, in so far as it seems to give expres- 
sion so that feeling, we shall rejoice in minis- 
tering to it our humble but hearty support. 


When the question was under the consideration 
of a Parliamentary Committee, the Tory mem- 
bers rather coquetted with the Ballot, and 
showed an inclination to accept the principle 
provided it were not embodied in a stringent 
shape. They would agree to the Ballot without 
the secresy. This wavering tendency is now 
at an end. The Opposition * — will op 
the Ballot in any shape. Their allies in the 
1 House have unceremoniously expunged 
it from the Elementary Education Bill, and 
on Wednesday last Mr. Disraeli was full of 
ry and sneers at the Premier's declaration. 
e are by no means sanguine that this re- 
form, though accepted as a Cabinet question 
will be carried next year. It may be rejected 
once and again by the Peera because it will 


afford some protection against “the organised | d 


influence of property ” ; and unless there should 
be a very decided pressure from withont we 
may even go to another general election without 
this necessary security for the free exercise of 
the franchise. 


ROME AND ITALY. 


One of the first tangible results of the war 
between France and Germany agrees with 

eneral expectation. The French army is to 

e withdrawn from the Roman States. When 
the Emperor can muster 350,000 soldiers on the 
Rhine frontier, the force of 5,000 men etationed 
at Civita Vecchia can hardly be required at the 
immediate scene of hostilities. The recall of 
these troops must be dae more to considerations 
of policy than to the exigencies of war. The 
rupture between France and Germany placed 
the Florence Government in a position of no 
little difficulty. Though the King, his court, 
and a considerable section of Italian politicians 
of the Marmora stamp, sympathise with the 
Emperor, popular feeling ran strongly in favour 
of Prussia. The “party of action began to 
move, and so numerous have been the offers of 
assistance to Italy’s ally in the last war, that the 
Prussian Ambassador was obliged to publish a 
circular to the effect that his Government, 
though thankful for sympathy, declined 
the aid of all rte volunteers. eral 
Menabrea represented to the Tuileries that his 
Cabinet was unable to answer for the conse- 

uences, and an order for the recall of the 

rench troops was the result. In fact, a great 
portion of General Dumont’s little army has 
already embarked for Marseilles. 


As the price of this concession, the Cabinet 
of Florence has engaged scrupulously to execute 


the provisions of the September Convention, 
and to guard the Papal territory inst 
Garibaldian or other attacks. Though the 
Italian army is to be placed upon a war ellen 
General Menabrea’s engagement is one of ex- 
treme difficulty. It will be easier to withstand 
a handful of Republican volunteers than the 
full tide of national feeling bent on the 
acquisition of Rome. Should the Italian troops 


have to cross the frontier to put down invasion, 

THE BALLOT. | they may hesitate to act against their own country- 

Sous of the papers have made m with men burning to avenge Mentana. At least 
the Prime Minister's Ballot speech on Wednes- | they are not likely to recross the boundary line 


day last. Referring tothe characteristics of the | afte 


steam-hammer, the Times says Mr. Gladstone 
cracks nuts when he ought to be forging iron. 
But why should questions of domestic policy be 
neglected | a great foreign war impends ? 
hasty sisihen, One lngisletian, thesks to the 
y st | | 

House of Lords, is too much like the Sisyphus 
stone which was constantly got to the top of the 
hill only to be rolled down again. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech on Wednesday, so far from 
being a barren declaration, was the distinct 
enunciation of a policy which is to occupy 
foremost place in the Ministerial policy. In 
assenting at this late period of the Session to 
the second reading of Mr. Leatham’s Ballot 
Bill, the Premier emphatically marked his sense 
of the importance of the question, and the 
cordial cheers below the gangway indicated 
that the advanced Liberals, notwithstanding 

recent differences, still confide in their leader. 
Mr. Gladstone does not r the Ballot as 
an unmixed blessing, but rather as a choice of 
evils. It is, nevertheless, an urgent reform— 
the first duty of a Parliament which has recently 
an extension of the suffrage bein 

to see that the exercise of the franchise shoul 
be free and protected against the violence of 
mobs and the organised influence of 2 
The Premier does not accept the finality prin- 
ciple in respect to constitutional changes. He 
regards as inevitable the extension of household 
— to counties, as well as boroughs, which 
will make the protection of secret voting only 
the ecessary. Instead of enacting use- 
—— against bribery and corruption he 

prevent those evils by wise | tion. 
The probable effect of the Ballot may be 
estimated by the action of the Opposition. 


r such a service. What is to prevent 
the young men of Italy from swarming into the 
Eternal City and inciting the Romans to revolt f 
The Pontifical force which has been got to- 
—.— to defend the Pope is already greatly 
thinned by the retirement of Frenchmen and 
Germans, whose patriotism is more ardent than 
their devotion to the Holy See. Should the 
war on the Rhine last long the Papal force will 
probably melt away altogether. It is more 
than likely that at t sign of real danger, 
Pius IX. and the Sacred rey would simplify 
the situation by precipitate flight, in preference 
to the acceptance of protection from Victor 


Emmanuel. : 
The Su Pontiff years 185 took refuge at 
Gaeta, and was brought back on French bayonets. 


He must be sanguine indeed to expect a 
similar result sh he now thiok it expedient 
to retire to Malta. The proclamation of the 
dogma of Infallibility has deprived him of the 
sympathy of the Catholic Governments of 
Kurope. Austria has given notice that she will 
abrogate the Concordat with Rome, and the moat 
influential prelates of France are embittered 
by the usurpations of the Vatican. The fana- 
ticism of Pius IX. has placed him in anta- 
poniom to every secular Government, and 
eft him friendless in the hour of peril. Such 
policy is the acme of that infatuation which 
the Archbishop of Paris vainly went down on 
his knees before the Pope to prevent. To rein- 
state His Holiness in Kome after he had aban- 
doned the Eternal ; would not enhance the 
prestige of Napoleon III., even if he should be 
victorious in the present war. The Pope, while 


ing the highest spiritual attributes, has | passions 


still tenaciously clung to material force. But 
the bayonets by which he has been hedged 


pose | by the stress of events to desert his ecclesias- 


protection of his Italian enemies, and 


round are being withdrawn, and it remains to 
be seen whether he will prefer the protection of 
the despised King of Italy to the purely moral 
—— upon which he ostentatiously professes 


to rely. 
The “ Eldest of the Church,” spite of 
Papal blessings he 9 entreaties, has . 


tioal 2 Spite of the ravings of the Paris 
Ultramontane journals, the news of the with- 
drawal of the army of occupation from the 
Papal States has been received with remark- 
able equanimity in France. In the tremendous 
death-s on the Rhine, the interests of the 
rforgotten. He is left to the 
the con- 
solations of his own effete dogmas. Signor Lanza 

eclares in the Florence Parliament that 
to denounce the September Convention at the 
present moment might prevent the evacuation 
which is desired by all Italians. In other words, 
the 1 of Rome by Italy is only a ques - 
tion of time. Whether the price of this conces- 
sion to Italian aspirations is the rigid neutrality | 
or the active alliance of Italy with France, or 
further territorial sacrifices, the Sacred College 
may set their house in order, for the temporal 
ow of the Pope is clearly doomed. He is 

o first victim of the great war of 1870. 


— — 


— 


THE DARK SIDE OF THE WAR. 


Tut King of Wurtemburg knew well what he was 
saying, when, the other day, he solemnly declared 
that, whatever might happen, his subjects were 
irretrievably rained for twenty years to come, Free 
from the ambitions infatuation which has impelled 
Count Bismark to brave the impatient jealousy of 
the French Emperor, the Wurtemburg monarch is 
naturally enabled to predict, with some certainty, 
the social effeots of the war, so far as his own king- 
dom is concerned. Ho asserts, and with good reason, 
that it will increase enormously the proportion of 
his subjects who emigrate to America. Even after 
the termination of the war, there will be a general 
desire to escape from the enormous and crushing 
burdens which it will leave behind as a legacy for 
generations yet to come. Already the losses and 
expenses entailed upon Europe during the last three 
or four weeks are estimated at several hundred 
millions sterling. But this is a mere nothing com- 
pared with the vast amount of social demoralisation 
of which the war has been the direct and prolific 
cause. The French are reported to be an habitually 
sober nation, but with the declaration of war a 
transformation seems to have taken place in them, 
and the worst scenes of Hogarth’s period to have 
revived. The French soldiery have become drunk 
with wine and beer, as well as with the love of 
„glory.“ The spectacle presented during the de- 
parture of a regiment from Paris, is frequently of a 
most painful and ominous character. Nota few of 
the soldiers are in the later stages of inebriation, 
some being so far gone, that they have to be assisted 
onwards by their more sober comrades. As they 
proceed along the crowded boulevards, bottles of 
wine and brandy are continually pressed upon their 
acceptance by the tradesmen lining the route. 
No matter how intoxicated the men may be, there 
is no lack of drink at their command. The illus- 
trated French prints contain abundant proofs of the 
prevalency of this plentifulness of beer and wine 
among the soldiery. There is scarcely a picture of 
a departure of troops in which the bottle is not 
introduced. One would almost imagine that the 
principal daty of the French soldier was not fight- 
ing, but drinking. On the railways things are still 
worse. Once in the carriages, the troops make short 
work of the bottles and flasks brought with them, 
and the journey becomes one long-continued round 
of revelry. Arrived at their destination, all order 
and discipline appear lost, and the officers have to 
wait until returning sobriety brings the men more 
under control. ä 5 

This may appear somewhat incredible to many in 
this country, but it is not the less true. In France, 
soldiers ordered away to the war are always 
permitted a certain degree of latitude, which too 
frequently signifies licence. All the English news- 
paper correspondents concur in desoribing increased 
drunkenne 's in the French army as one of the imme- 
diate resulis of the present war. Unfortunately, it 
ia the same in the German army, although not, 
perhaps, to the same extent. The consciousness that 
they are being made 80 much food for gunpowder 
seems to have rendered the soldiery on both sides 
utterly reckless, and to have developed their fiercer 
to a most alarming extent. God help the 
miserable inhabitants of the cities and towns which 
may be captured by either French or Prussians! It 


tires 
game 
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will be like the letting loose of a legion of furious 
and merciless fiends upon the poor creatures. In 
the hot flush of victory, the maddened soldiers» 
panting with exertion, may too often for t that 
they are men, and act as if they were devils. It is the 
old story. War inevitably degrades man to the level 
of the brute. But this is not all. Before a shot 
was fired, before a single life had been sacrificed to 
sate the greedy appetite of the war demon, thou- 
sands of bright and happy homes had been rendered | 


vines and waving cornfields are about to be oruelly 


trampled down by the feet of armed multitudes. 
Travelling through the country, no matter in which 


direction, it everywhere becomes painfully evident 


that women will be almost the only harvesters. 
Everywhere the mills and workshops are stopped. 
The sounds of peacefal industry have become re- 
placed by the clink of sabres and continual thud 
of muskets. At Saarbruck the coal mines are no 
longer worked. The minerg have been transformed 


* 
* . ~ 


sad and joyless. As the trains bore away the troops 
of drunken soldiers from the Paris railway stations, 
the crowd of wives, mothers, and sisters returned 
frantically weeping to their cheerless abodes. When 
would the husbands, sons, and brothers again return? 

Who knows? Some might come back with, per- 

haps, only the loss of a limb, bat of the many thou- 
sands who started so defiantly and noisily on what 
has been termed, with hideous sarcasm, the “ plea- 
sure trip to Berlin,” how many will not miserably 

perish on the picturesque shores of the beautiful but 
fatal river, whose silvery wave has so often been 

crimsoned with the blood of armies ? 

But it is in Germany that the effects of the war 
are pressing with most terrible severity. In that 
fair country, every man, no matter what his station, 
under the age of thirty-eight, is liable to serve in 
the army. It is this one fact which renders the idea 
of a United Germany so formidable to the peace of 
Europe, and proves such a tremendons weapon in 
the hands of an unscrupulous man like Bismark. In 
times of peace, the burden is little felt, but once 
sound aloud the rude blast of war, and there is 
scarcely a German town or village in which the 
notes do not produce consternation and despair. 
The farmer has to leave his fields, the mechanic his 
workshop, the clerk his desk, the artist his studio, 
the student his college, the tradesman his shop, and 
all merely to gratify the restless ambition and 


and starve at home. Ia France it is the same. In 


industry has wholly ceased. In Sarreguemines are 
great pottery works, which, only two or three weeks 


number is less than 150. Go where we wil the like 
results sternly confront us. Yet,in both Paris and 
Berlin, the cry is stillfor war. In the shop- windows, 
the pictures and caricatures breathe the all-prevailing 
sentiment—war, war, war. It meets us at every 
turn. Now in the shape of a now toy, now inthe 
name of some fresh invention, now in a popular ballad, 
now in a startling telegram “ from tha front,” bat 
none seem to think of the heart weariness, the 
terrible anguish, which the mere rumour of a battle 
suffices to bring into thousands of homes. While 


and little ones, their mothers and sisters, are weep- 
ing and moaning at home. 
of our civilisation! In what respects are we, while 
such things are possible, superior to the heathen 
nations, upon whom we look down with such 
supreme contempt? It is most humiliating, most 


christian war could not be averted, that it should be 
in the power of two men to bid thousands of 
precious lives to be wasted, as if utterly valueless. 


| into soldiers, and their wives and families left to pine 


all the towns adjoining the frontier, manufacturing 


ago. «mployed no less than 1,950 hands. Now the 


the soldiers are bravely parading to the sounds of 
drums and fifes on the slaughter fields, their wives 


And this is the resalt 


dispiriting, to think that such a useless and un- 


savage jealousies of a couple of rival poten- 
tates. The scenes thus occasioned are too 
often of a most heart-rending character. Husbands 
are suddenly torn from their families, who have 
nothing before them but ruin and starvation. There 
is scarcely time for parting. No wonder the heart- 
stricken wives follow their husbands, even into the 
very railway-stations, despite the efforta of grim- 
visaged military officials to keep them out. At 
Berlin, as a body of troops were leaving, their wives 
clang to them making their final adieus. Even 
after the train was in motion they still held to their 
hands, and one poor woman, still holding on, was 
pulled off her feet, and killed before her husband’s 
eyes. The German correspondent of a London 
paper, writing from Coblentz, says: —“ My tailor 
yesterday came to wish me good-bye in his uniform. 
J. go, he said, ‘to Mainz; there will soon be an 
end of me.’ This was accompanied by a signi- 
ficant movenfent of the finger towards the heart. 
‘How about your wife,’ I asked. Ach, Gott! she 
will be lucky if she gets a oup of oold water and a 
crust of bread,’ My daily supply of artificial ice is 
stopped; the man who made it has gone, the man 
who delivered it has gone, and my is-schrank 
has become an incumbrance. The man who used to 


intends to pay a visit to 
Warrior has left Spit 5 with a view of escorting 
Her Royal Highness to this : 


Surely, the world must yet be in its infancy. 


Court, Oficial, and Personal News. 


| — 
The Princess Royal of Eagland, it is announced, 
er Majesty; and the 


his country. 
It has been definitely settled that the session 


shall close to-morrow week, the 11th of August, and 


3 will, if possible, be prorogued on that 
ay. 

Mr. George Mellish, Q. O., is to be the new Lord 
Justice of Appeal, in the room of the late Sir G. M. 
Giffard. 

Pulling health has compelled Professor J. E. 
Cairnes to 
Jurisprudence snd Political Economy in this in- 
stitution. : 

Lieut.-Colonel Elphinstone, Governor to Prince 
Arthur, and Mr. Donald M’Lean, member of th 
Executive Council of New Zealand, are gaz 
Companions of the’ Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. — ‘ 


1 


„ W a 


Sravck ur LIGHTNING.—A man and woman stand- 
ing under a tree on Wandsworth Common were 


drive me to Es and who whistled all the way and | struck by the lightning on Wednesday morning. 


cracked his whip as an accompaniment, bas gone one 
way, his horses another: they will never meet 
again.” Another correspondent, writing from 
Frankfort, saya that when he arrived at Labnatein, 
he beheld the poor, square-faced gunburut fellows, 
trying with a ghastly gaiety to vindicate their man- 
hood by roaring out sta ves of patriotic songs, each 
couplet supplemented by a chorus of sobs from the 
women and girls clinging round them. So few 
minutes loft, and so much to say before the parting 
that may be the last on earth ! Scarcely was the part- 
ing over than a fresh batch of mobilised soldiers ar- 
rived. They were no sooner within the station than 


an a most affecting scene ensued. The poor folks began to 


kiss and embrace one another almost desperately. 
% J wish,” says the narrator, “ never to hear again 
a sound like that which reached me from that plat- 
form. It was all over in a minute; the men got 
away somehow—lI dare say they scarcely themselves 
knew how—from mothers, wives, sweethearts, and 
sisters, who were all thrust back to the inner part 
of the station; then half-a-dozen smart non-com- 
missioned officers, one or two of whom quite simply 
put their coatsleeves up to their eyes as they stepped 
forward, came to the front, and told the draught off 
into the carriages ;. then the miserable women made 
a rush to the steps of the carriages, and—but I think 
I would rather not say anything more about the 
closing of this tragical scene, if you please.“ Com- 


ment on this is needless. It tells its own tale. Let 


similar scenes are being almost hourly witnessed on 
the sunny banks of the syren river, whose luxuriant 


The man thus describes what took place: — The 
shock (he says) was something fearful. The electric 
fluid first caught his face, passed down bis side, 


entered the left boot on the ankle, and passed out at | 300 


the toe. He fell, and for some time remained in- 
sensible. On coming to himself, he found the woman 
lying near him with the whole of her clothes on fire. 

he had been struck upon the face, the lightning 
282 down her body. Two other persons were 
ikewise throwra down, but sustained no injury beyond 
the shock. These immediately came to the assist - 
ance of the man and woman, and medical aid was 
rocured. Ultimately they were conveyed to St. 

homas’s Hospital, and immediately attended by 
Mr. Thomas, the house surgeon, who found the 
woman to have sustained such dreadful injuries that 
doubts are entertained as to her recovery. Her hair 
is singed, and face, neck, cheat, legs, and other * 
of her body fearfully burned. The whole of her 
clothes were destroyed. The man is severely in- 
jared about the feet and legs, and both remain in 
tbe hospital. A man named Henry Fisher was 
struck by lightning while passing along Wimbledon 
Common, and remained some time insensible. He 
is not, however, seriously injured. A telegram from 
Leicester states that that a terrible thunderstorm 
raged on Tuesday night at Woodhouse Eaves, near 
Loughborough. Two men, George Wright, aged 24, 
and Thomas Simpson, were in a field cutting oats 
when the storm canie on, and they took shelter 
under an oak-tree. Wright was strack by light- 
ning, and he instantly fell dead at Simpson’s feet. 
Simpson went for his master, who returned to move 
the body, and found the poor fellow’s head was 
being nearly split in two; some of his 
wag singed, and his body was much blackened. 


fiel 


send in his resignation of the Chair of 


1 
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FRENCH EVACUATION OF ROME. 


Ia the Florence Chamber of Deputies on Saturday, 
in reply to a question of Signor Laporta, Signor 
Visconti- Venosta stated that the French Government 
had officially notified the Cabinet of Florence that 
France was dis to revert to the September Con- 
vention by withdrawing her troops from Rome. The 
Italian Government had taken note of this determi- 
nation, declaring at the sametime that Italy, havin 
never, ag far as he was concerned, given notice 
withdrawal from the Convention, would continue 
thoroughly to execute its provisions, reckoning upon 
a reciprocal scrupulousness on the part of France in 
observing her own engagements. 

General Dumont has received orders to concentrate 
the French division at Civita Vecchia, to be ready for 
embarkation at the first signal. A considerable por- 
tion of the force has already left for France. 

The Paris Patrie says the announcement of the 
recall of the French troops has been well received 
at the Vatican. France has received personal assu- 
rances from King Victor Emmanuel that Rome should 
be respected, and the September Convention scrupu- 
lously observed. If, however, contrary to expecta- 
tion, Garibaldian bands should be formed, they 
1 be immediately dissolved by the regular 

roops. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says :— It 
is strongly reported that the Popo has declared his 
intention of retiring to Malta as soon as his French 
protectors shall abandon him. Various versions are 
current of the understanding that exists. Some say 
that Italian troops are to garrison Rome, with a pledge 
of withdrawing when required. This would be very 
like fiving up the Pope altogether. On the other 
hand, it is said that the Italian Government binds 
itself to respect Papal territory and to guard it 
against Garibaldian or other attacks, while the Pon- 
tifical troops are to keep the Romans in order. I 
suspect the Pope’s army to have been greatly les- 
sened by the war. Numbers of the French and 
Germans serving in it have returned to their own 
countries to join a more creditable service.“ 


GERMAN COMPLAINTS OF ENGLAND. 


The New Prussian (Cross) Gazetie of July 27 refers 
to the disclosures recently made with regard to the 
French offer of alliance to Prussia, and asks whéther 
neutral England will still continue to allow her 
manufacturers to provide weapons for the French, 
and her shjpowners to let their vessels be chartered 
for transporting the requirements of the French navy. 
The Cross Gazette adds: We hope that England 
will now open her eyes and cast aside the French 
spectacles which make coal appear to her not to be 
contraband of war. Germany expects England to 
do her duty. Without coals from Newcastle the 
French fleet cannot remain in the Baltic.“ 

In the North German Gazette complaint is made 
of the manner in which Great Britain is observing 
the obligations of neutrality. Englishmen, it says, 
are executing orders for cartridges; England is 
turned into an arsenal close to the French frontier ; 
and the British Government does nothing. 


THE PROJECTED TREATY, 

On Thursday night Earl Granville read to the 
House of Lords the following note, transmitted by 
telegram, and dated July 28th :— 

You will communicate to Lord Granville the follow - 
ing, reserving a further written explanation. The draugh t 
of treaty published in the Times contains one of the 
numerous poonpsitions which have been made to us 
since the Danish conflict up to recent times, thongl 
unofficial and non-official French agents, in order to 
bring about a phen between Prussia and France, for 
the object of mutual aggrandisement. 1 shall send to 
you the tenor of another proposal made tous in June, 
1866, also proposing * offensive and defengiye alliance, 

@ aid o 


ö 


> 
according to whic rance promised us 
| "000 men against Austria ane an aggrundisement of 
six or eight millions for the cession of a tract of land 


between the Rhine and Moselle. The impossibility for 
me to agree to such propositions was clear to * body, 
with the sole exception of French * we 
bad refused to agree to this or other propositions, in 
June, 1866, the French Government began to speculate 
upon our defeat, and the profit it might derive from it, 
and to 1 ge it diplomatically. Since the ‘ patriotic 
pang * 1 — — — to * 
us into temptation by propositions o expense 
Germany and Belgiow. Fos the sake of * — the 
secret, and treated the propositions in a dilatory manner, 
When tlie more modest French designs with reference to 
Luxembourg had been „ by events which are 
publicly known, the more extensive propositions, em - 
bracing Belgium and Southern Germany, were ro- 
newed. It is at this time, 1867, that Count Benedetti 8 
manuscript was communicated to me, That the French 
Ambassador should have drawn up this draft with bis 
own hand, and repeatedly conferred with me on the — 
subject, without the consent of his Sovereign, is im- 
probable. The different phases of French di 7 
ment and warlike inclinations which we experienced 
from 1866 up to the Belgian railway question coincided 
with the inclination or reluctance the French agents 
expected to meet with on my part regarding these 
transactions. The final conviction that no territorial 
aggrandisement for France could be obtained with our 
co-operation bas undoubtedly confirmed the resolution 
to gain it by war against us. I have some reason to 
believe that if the publication had not taken place, 
France would have proposed to us, after the completion 
of her own and of our preparations for war, to enfo 
Count Benedetti’s programmes, at the head of the two 
armies, against unarmed 7 N that is to say, to co 
clude peace at the expense of Belgium. The draught o 


A nee was killed by lightning in the “adjoining 


treaty which is in our hands, and which Lord Auguatus 
Loftus has seen, is from — L to end, including the 
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corrections, in Count Benedetti’s own handwriting, 
well known to the English Ambassador. If the Fronds 
Cabinet now decries tendencies for which it bas on- 
stantly tried to obtain our consent since 1864 by varying 
promises and demands, this seems very natural under 
the present political circumstances. 

His Lordship also read the following despatch he 
had sent to Lord Lyons, dated 


Foreign Office, July 29, 1870. 
My Lord,—The French Teen cailed on me on — 4 — of the Benedetti 


manuscript. . 
under the impression that it was only the defi 
viction that no enlargeme tiers 


the 28th inst., for the purpose of communicating to me 
the purport of a despatch which had been addressed to 
His Excellency by the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on the my of the pretended draught iyi 
blished in the Times. In that — which M. 
Lavalette was good enough to read to me, the Duke 
de Gramont observed that very form in which this 
treaty was drawn up, and the terms in which it was 
couched, showed 2 whence it came, and can de- 
ceive no one. Those who have watched the course of 
European affairs since the accession to office of M. de 
Bismark are aware from which side have come those 
suggestions which are now attributed to France. Ever 
since the year 1865 M. de Bismark has constantly 
endeavoured to carry out his own plans by — 14 — 
to turn the attention of the French Government to terri- 
torial aggrandisement. He told M. de Lefebre de Behaine, 
the Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, that Prussia would 
willingly recognise the right of France to extend her 
borders wherever the French language is spoken, thereby 
indicating certain Swiss cantons besides Belgium. These 
overtures the Government of the Empire declined to 
entertain. The following year, immediately after the 
battle of Sadowa, similar proposals were at Brunn 
to M. de Behaine, and on this occasion Count Bismark 
told him that the course of France was clear. The 
French Government should go to the King of Belgium, 
and explain that the inevitable increase to Prussian 
territory and influence was most disquie to their 
security, and that the sole means of avoiding these dan - 
gerous issues would be to unite the destinies of um 
and France by bonds so close that the Belgian 
monarchy, whose autonomy would, however, be re- 
spected, would become in the north a real bulwark of 
safety to France. Further, reporting a conversation 
with Count Bismark in July, 1866, the French Ambas- 
sador informs his Government that he reported nothing 
new in stating that M. de Bismarx is of opinion that 
compensation should be sought by the French in Bel- 
gium, and offered to come to an ig rime | on the 
subject. The Government of the Emperor, the Duke 
de Gramont —— — —— 3 to 3 
proposals; an when, at a r period, the ta 

rectification of their frontiers, they — deo 
to mention even the name of Belgium. The Duc de 
Gramont then points out that if such designs against 
Belgium had really been entertained by his Government, 
it would have been easy to 2 them out with the 
proffered assistance of „ho was only anxious to 
secure the fruits of her victories. These suggestions 
were made at the time of the 1 They 
were unwillingly received, and ca y rejected by 
the Emperor. y; the de Lavalette was 
instructed formally to assure Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that in these proposals the initiative was entirely 
—— Cabinet. M. de Lavelette then 


French Government ina conspiracy against the liberties 
of Belgium, and that then, as at other times, the scheme 
was positively rejected.—I am, &c., 
(Signed) GRANVILLE. 

M. Emile Ollivier has written a letter to a friend 
in England on the subject of the treaty. His state- 
ment is that it was not negotiated “a the Cabinet 
formed on the 2nd of last January. e only nego- 
tiations that Cabinet has had with Prussia have 
indirect, Lord Clarendon being the in ° 
Their object was to assure the peace of Europe by a 
reci disarmament. M. Ollivier, in conclusion, 
says that he has no secret policy, and that he does 
not consider might superior to right. 


The full text of Count Bismark’s communication 
to the North German Ambassador in London was 
printed on Monday. It is an ampliftcation of the 
above telegram, but there are one or two additional 
statements, which may be 22 in the Prussian 
Premier's on words: —“ In Article 1 of the Treaty,“ 
Count Bismark says, Count Benedetti, at the very 
first reading, withdrew the closing passage, 
it in brackets, after I had remarked that 
supposed the interference of France in the internal 
affeirs of Germany, which I, even in private docu- 
ments, could not allow. Of his own accord he made 
marginal correction in Article 2 in 


Article 1 are printed in italics :—- 


His Majesty the Emperor of the French admits and 
recognises the acquisitions which Prussia has made as 
the result of the last war she sustained against Austria 
and her allies [ t 
be adopted for 
Germany, engaging, at the same time to render his 
support for the mamtenanee of that 

In concluding his despatch, Count Bismark says :— 

I had never any doubt as the impossibility of ac- 
— =, tae such offers [as those of France], but I 
co it useful in the interests of peace to 1 
the French statesmen to hold these illusions peculiar to 
them so long as it should be possible so to do without 

even a verbal assent to their propositions. I 
r that te — of 2 * mage 
wo . e preservation of peace, the main ; 
tenance of which was in the interest both of German 
and Europe. I was not of the opinion of those politi- 
cians who considered it unadvisable to shun by all the 
means in one’s power a war with France, on the ground 
that such a war was in any case unavoidable. No one 
can 80 clearly foresee the s of Divine Providence, 
and J look upon even a victorious war as an evil in 
itself which the statesmanship of a country must strive 
to spare its people. I could not in my calculations 


leave out the possibility that, in the constitution and | black 


policy of France, changes might arise which would 


the expense of Belgium. 


tt ‘pee 


The words placed in brackets in 


positions male 
negotiations w 14 


nite oon · 
nt of the 
led the 
mination to strive to obtain it 
besides reason to believe 
question not been made, 80 soon as 

parations for war were complete, 


3 


and either before or 
peace on the basis of the Benedetti proposals, and at 


M. Benedetti has written a long letter to the Duke 
de Gramont, in which he gives his account of the 


manner in which the famous “treaty” was drawn 
up. M. Benedetti freely admits that the document 
now in the possession of the Foreign Office at Berlin 
is in his handwriting, but he declares that it was 


written in order that he might the “ more clearly 
comprehend the combinations” proposed by Count 
Bismark. The treaty was submitted to both the 
King and the Emperor, and neither of them agreed 


to it. : 

M. Louis Blanc writes a long letter to the Temps 
on the subject of the secret treaty, by which he says 
all land has been profoundly moved. “ Most 
people,” he says, “are inclined to believe in it, and 
their indignation is inexpressible. It must be re- 
marked, in fact, that the English quiver with 
at the very idea of the maritime power which the 
possession of Antwerp would give to so near a neigh- 
bour as France, though they affect not to com 
hend the anxiety which France experiences when 
she sees Prussia „„ ee herself at her doors in 
so prodigious and so suddon a manner. There is 
not a single Englishman whose sentiments were not 
— by Mr. Disraeli when he exclaimed, ‘I 


should ante the prospect of the extinction of the | black 


Belgian om asa calamity for Europe and a 
blow at Eagland. „ Nor (M. Blanc en to re- 


mark) were the cheers which greeted this declaration 
more vigorous than those which were evoked by Mr. 
Disraeli's reference to the obligations imposed upon 
England by the ents of 1831. 
t is officiall that the conversation rted 
1 aph is in 80 far correct that Count 
ismark said: Not one foot of territory, whether 
Prussian or neutral, can I surrender"’: but it is for- 
mally denied that he hinted to the Em 


peror that 
some territorial concessions might be made to France 


in case Prussia should be allowed to make fur ther 


acquisitions. 
EXTRAOTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 


Count Bismarx.—It is said that Count Bi smark 
hands the reins of the Foreign Office to M. de Thile, 


and joins his regiment of Cuirassiers. His two sons 
— — 


Quzen Vicroria’s Szrconp Daveutsr.—At the 
Princess Alice’s palace there is a composed of 


ladies bandages out of soft linen, &0. 
The Princess, it is said, is one of the most indus- 


been | tious. The ball-room is half full of stuff for making 


‘mobilisation of the Bavarian army, is worthy of 


performers in 


called in to one of the infantry regiments. The re- 
presentatives of Ohrist, St. John, and St. Matthew, 
are now under arms, marching towards the western 
frontier.— Letter from Frankfort. 


— 2 88818 Brussels corre - 
sponden writing night, says :— 
People here are asking one 8 


ment what may be the real meaning of the words 
used by M. de Lavalette in his conversation with 


Lord Granville, France has always respected 
neutrality, even when she had — to 


of the attitude of Belgium.’ No one here knows 


why or when France ever had to complain of Bel- 
gium. Pall Mall Gazette. 
Tun Cost ory Wan.—Already the 


0 
alone 


A Sap Preraration.—Germany has, in her solid, 
calm manner, arranged that each wife and mother 
shall speedily know the best or the worst about those 


land.” Slips of parchment, like luggage-labels, 
have been 2 on which the name of each 
German soldier is plainly written; and one of these 
will be fastened inside his coat when he goes into 
action. After the — is decided, the enemy, if he 
be master of the field, will be requested to collect 
and return these labels, of which about a million 
have been provided. 
A Lor Campaioner.—A lady enters the hotel 
looking for a bed ; she is dressed in a simple robe of 
serge and is decorated. She has made the 
campaigns of Crimea and Italy with hor husband, 


who go to fight “with God, for — and Father - 
u 


hoe” 
bridge across the Rhine.“ 
mined for several da 
the tel | 
he put the electric battery to w 
one of the noblest o 
now, at least on the sid 
The work of destruction had y 
before he received a second despatch 
On no account fire the mine until further orders.“ 
His dismay can be imagined.— Letter from Mets. 
Amateur Army Nunszs.—A letter from Stras- 
bourg, in the Sidele, saya women are arriving there 
in 1 numbers to act as 


even A For some of these ladies, particu- 
larly for one American, the idea of the picturesque 
has had something to do with their determination 
She is not averse to have her portrait published in a 
costume which reminds one more of an am 
an attendant on the sick—agrey felt hat with a w 

feather; a black tunio confined at the waist by a 
belt of varnished leather, with a silver buckle; loose 
trousers fastened just below the knee, and 


herself, another 
N., 


enerat Counr Morra. 


11 


i 
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Tun Graces or Wan.—A 1 of the 
Temps, writing from Mets, states tho 


23 taken by the French in the 
iederbronn were two officers of the Baden > 


their arrival in Mets were lodged at the 
Hotel de 1 K where the 


3 
1 
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to 
of ships that will take 
The crews will have 
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crimsoned with the blood of armies ? 


_ cracked hia whip as an accompaniment, bas gone one 
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will be like the letting loose of a legion of furions 


vines and waving cornfields are about to be cruelly 


and merciless fiends upon the poor creatures. In} trampled down by the feet of armed multitudes, 


the hot flush of victory, the maddened soldiers» 
panting with exertion, may too often forget that 
they are men, and act as if they were devils. It is the 
old story. War inevitably degrades man to the level 
of the brute. But this is not all. Before a shot 
was fired, before a single life had been sacrificed to 
sate the greedy appetite of the war demon, thou- 
sands of bright and happy homes had been rendered | 
sad and joyless. As the trains bore away the troops 
of drunken soldiers from the Paris railway stations, 
the crowd of wives, mothers, and sisters returned 
frantically weeping to their cheerless abodes. When 
would the husbands, sons, and brothers again return? 
Who knows? Some might come back with, per- 
haps, only the loss of a limb, bat of the many thou- 
sands who started so defiantly and noisily on what 
has been termed, with hideous tarcasm, the plea- 
sure trip to Berlin,” how many will not miserably 
perish on the picturesque shores of the beautiful but 
fatal river, whose silyery wave has so often been 


But it is in Germany that the effects of the war 
are pressing with most terrible severity. In that 
fair country, every man, no matter what his station, 
under the age of thirty-eight, is liable to serve in 
the army. It is this one fact which renders the idea 
of a United Germany so formidable to the peace of 
Europe, and proves such a tremendons weapon in 
the hands of an unscrupulous man like Bismark. In 
times of peace, the burden is little felt, but once 
sound aloud the rude blast of war, and there is 
scarcely a German town or village in which the 
notes do not produce consternation and despair. 
The farmer has to leave his fields, the mechanic his 
workshop, the clerk his desk, the artist his studio, 
the student his college, the tradesman his shop, and 
all merely to gratify the restless ambition and 
savage jealousies of a couple of rival poten- 
tates. The scenes thus occasioned are too 
often of a most heart-rending character. Husbands 
are suddenly torn from their families, who have 
nothing before them but ruin and starvation. There 
is scarcely time for parting. No wonder the heart- 
stricken wives follow their husbands, even into the 
very railway-stations, despite the efforts of grim- 
visaged military officials to keep them out. At 
Berlin, as a body of troops were leaving, their wives 
clang to them making their final adieus, Even 
after the train was in motion they atill held to their 
hands, and one poor woman, atill holding on, was 
pulled off her feet, and killed before her hugband’s 
eyes. The German correspondent of a London 
paper, writing from Coblentz, says: —“ My tailor 
yesterday came to wish me good-bye in his uniform. 
J. go,“ he said, ‘to Mainz; there will soon be an 
end of me.’ This was accompanied by a signi- 
ficant movenfent of the finger towards the heart. 
‘How about your wife,’ I asked. ‘Ach, Gott! che 
will be lucky if she gets a oup of o2ld water and a 
crust of bread,’ My daily supply of artificial ice is 
stopped; the man who made it bas gone, the man 
who delivered it has gone, and my is-schrank 
has become an incumbrance. The man who used to 
drive me to Ems and who whiatled all the way and 


way, hia horses another: they will never meet 
again.” Another correspondent, writing from 
Frankfort, saya that when he arrived at Labnatein, 
he beheld the poor, square-faced sunburut fellows, 
trying with a ghastly gaiety to vindicate their man- 
hood by roaring out sta ves of patriotic songs, each 
couplet supplemented by a chorus of sobs from the 
women and girls clinging round them. So fow 
minutes loft, and so much to say before the parting 
that may be the last on earth | Soarcely was the part- 
ing over than a fresh batch of mobilised soldiers ar- 
rived. They were no sooner within the station than 
a most affecting scene ensued. The poor folks began to 
kiss and embrace one another almost desperately. 
% wish,” says the narrator, “ never to hear again 
a sound like that which reached me from that plat- 
form. It was all over in a minute; the men got 
away somehow—lI dare say they scarcely themselves 
knew how—from mothers, wives, sweethearts, and 
sisters, who were all thrust back to the inner part 
of the station; then half-a-dozen smart non-com- 
missioned officers, one or two of whom quite simply 
put their coatsleeves up to their eyes as they stepped 
forward, came to the front, and told the draught off 
into the carriages ; then the miserable women made 
a rush to the steps of the carriages, and—but I think 
I would rather not say anything more about the 
closing of this tragioal scene, if you please.“ Com- 
ment on this is needlese. It tells its own tale. Yet 
similar scenes are being almost hourly witnessed on 


Travelling through the country, no matter in which 
direction, it everywhere becomes painfully evident 
that women will be almost the only harvesters, 
Everywhere the mills and workshops are stopped. 
The sounds of peacefal industry have become re- 
placed by the clink of sabres and continual thud 
of muskets, At Saarbruck the coal mines are no 
longer worked. The minerg have been transformed 
into soldiers, and their wives and families left to pine 
and starve at home. In France it is the same. In 
all the towns adjoining the frontier, manufacturing 
industry has wholly ceased. In Sarreguemines are 
great pottery works, which, only two or three weeks 
ago. c mployed no less than 1,950 hands. Now the 
number is less than 150. Go where we wil the like 
results sternly confront us. Yet,in both Paris and 
Berlin, the ory is stillfor war. Ia the shop-windows, 
the pictures and caricatures breathe the all-prevailing 
sentiment—war, war, war. It meets us at every 
turn. Now in the shape of a now toy, now inthe 
name of some fresh invention, now in a popular ballad, 
now in a startling telegram “ from tha front,” but 
none seem to think of the heart weariness, the 
terrible anguish, which the mere rumour of a battle 
suffices to bring into thousands of homes. While 
the soldiers are bravely parading to the sounds of 
drums and fifes on the slaughter fields, their wives 
and little ones, their mothers and sisters, are weep- 
ing and moaning at home. And this is the resalt 
of our civilisation! In what respects are we, while 
such things are possible, superior to the heathen 
nations, upon whom we look down with such 
supreme contempt? It is most humiliating, most 
dispiriting, to think that such a useless and un- 
christian war could not be averted, that it should be 
in the power of two men to bid thousands of 
precious lives to be wasted, as if utterly valueless. 
Sarely, the world must yet be in its infancy. 


Court, Official, and Personal News. 


— — 


The Princess Royal of England, it is announced, 
intends to pay a visit to Her Majesty; and the 
Warrior has left ogy 7 with a view of escorting 
Her Royal Highness to this country. 

It has. been definitely settled that the session 
shall close to-morrow week, the 11th of August, and 
3 will, if possible, be prorogued on that 
ay. 
Mr. George Mellish, Q. O., is to bo the new Lord 
Justice of Appeal, in the room of the late Sir G. M. 
Giffard. | 

Failing health has compelled Professor J. E. 
Cairnes send in his resignation of the Chair of 
Jurisprudence snd Political Economy in this in- 
stitution. 
Lieut.-Colonel Elphinstone, Governor to Prince 
Arthur, and Mr. Donald M’Lean, member of th 
Executive Council of New Zealand, are guzatid 


George. 


——e— — 


Struck py LiaHtninc.—A man and woman stand- 
ing under a tree on Wandsworth Common were 
atruok by the lightning on Wednesday morning. 
The man thus describes what took place :—The 
shock (he says) was something fearful. The electric 
fluid firat caught his face, passed down his side, 


the toe, He fell, and for some time remained in- 
sensible. On coming to himself, he found the woman 
lying near him with the whole of her clothes on fire. 

he had been strnck upon the face, the lightning 
essing down her body. Two other persons were 
ikewise throwa down, but sustained no injury beyond 
the shock. These immediately came to the assist - 
ance of the man and woman, and medical aid was 
rocured. Ultimately they were conveyed to St. 

homas’s Hospital, and immediately attended by 
Mr. Thomas, the house surgeon, who found the 
woman to have sustained such dreadful injuries that 
doubts are entertained as to her recovery. Her hair 
is singed, and face, neck, cheat, legs, and other * 
of her body fearfully burned. The whole of her 
clothes were destroyed. The man is severely in- 
jared about the feet and legs, and both remain in 
the hospital. A man named Henry Fisher was 
struck by lightning while passing along Wimbledon 
Common, and remained some time insensible. He 
is not, however, seriously injured. A telegram from 
Leicester states that that a terrible thunderstorm 
raged on Tuesday night at Woodhouse Eaves, near 
Loughborough. Two men, George Wright, aged 24, 
and Thomas Simpson, were in a field cutting oats 
when the storm canie on, and they took shelter 
under an oak-tree. Wright was struck by light- 
ning, and he instantly fell dead at Simpson’s feet. 
Simpson went for his master, who returned to move 
the body, and found the fellow’s head was 
badly out, being nearly split in two; some of his 
hair wag singed, and his Win 


the sunny banks of the syren river, whose luxuriant 


A spee was killed by tning in the “adjoining 


i f Order of St. Mi ; 
Companions of the er of St. Michael and St ing, reserving a farther written explanation.’ The draugh t 


| 


| 


) 


entered the left boot on the ankle, and passed out at | 300 


| 


THE WAR. 
(Continued from page 735.) 


FRENCH EVACUATION OF ROME. 


In the Florence Chamber of Deputies on Saturday, 
in reply to a question of Signor Laporta, Signor 
Visconti- Venosta stated that the French Government 
had officially notified the Cabinet of Florence that 
France was —— to revert to the September Con- 
vention by withdrawing her troops from Rome. The 
Italian Government had taken note of this determi- 
nation, declaring at the same time that Italy, havin 
never, as far as he was concerned, given notice 
withdrawal from the Convention, would continue 
thoroughly to execute its provisions, reckoning upon 
a reciprocal scrupulousness on the part of France in 
observing her own engagements. 

General Dumont has received orders to concentrate 
the French division at Civita Vecchia, to be ready for 
embarkation at the first signal. A considerable por- 
tion of the force has already left for France. 

The Paris Patrie says the announcement of the 
recall of the French troops has been well receiyod 
at the Vatican. France has received personal assu- 
rances from King Victor Emmanuel that Rome should 
be respected, and the September Convention scrupu- 
lously observed. If, however, contrary to expecta- 
tion, Garibaldian bands should be formed, they 
* be immediately dissolved by the regular 

ops. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times says: “ It 
is strongly reported that the Pope has declared his 
intention of retiring to Malta as soon as his Franch 
protectors shall abandon him. Various versions are 
current of the understanding that exists. Some say 
that Italian troops are to garrison Rome, with a pledge 
of withdrawing when required. This would be very 
like fiving Up the Pope altogether, On the other 

„it is sai 


han that the Italian Government binds 
itself to respect Papal territory and to guard it 
against Garibaldian or other attacks, while the Pon- 


tifical troops are to keep the Romans in order. I 
suspect the Pope’s army to have been greatly les- 
sened by the war. Numbers of the French and 
Germans serving in it have returned to their own 
countries to join a more creditable service.“ 


GERMAN COMPLAINTS OF ENGLAND. 


The New Prussian (Cross) Gazet/e of July 27 refers 
to the disclosures recently made with regard to the 
French offer of alliance to Prussia, and asks whether 
neutral England will still continue to allow her 
manufacturers to provide weapons for the French, 
and her shjpowners to let their vessels be chartered 
for transporting the requirements of the French navy. 
The Cross Gazette adds: We hope that England 
will now open her eyes and cast aside the French 
spectacies which make coal appear to her not to be 
contraband of war. Germany expects England to 
do her duty. Without coals from Newcastle the 
French fleet cannot remain in the Baltic.” 

In the North German Gazette complaint is made 
of the manner in which Great Britain is observing 
the obligations of neutrality. Englishmen, it says, 
are executing orders for cartridges; land is 
turned into an arsenal close to the French tier; 
and the British Government does nothing. 


THE PROJECTED TREATY, 

On Thursday night Earl Granville read to the 
House of Lords the following note, transmitted by 
telegram, and dated July 28th:— © 

You will communicate to Lord Granville the follow - 


of treaty published in the Times contains one of the 
numerous propositions which have been made to us 
since the Danish conflict to recent times, though 
unofficial and non-official French agents, in order to 
ring about a treaty between Prussia and France, for 
the object of mutual aggrandisement. 1 shall send to 
9 — of another proposal mote to us an June, 
66, proposing an offensive 8 
according to which France 4 0 ald 00 
000 men agsinat Austria, and an aggrundisement of 
six or eight millions for the cession of a tract of land 
between the Rhine and Moselle. The impossibility for 
me to agree to such propositions was clear to everybody, 
with the sole exception of French diplomacy. After we 
bad refused to agree to this or N propositious, in 
June, 1866, the French Government began to speculate 
upon our defeat, and the profit it might derive from it, 
and to 1 it diplomatically. Since the ‘ patriotic 
. * — 8 ne 2 to * 

us into temptation by propositions o expense of 
5 of 1 — the 


Germany oes Bel 1 or tee sake eas 

secret, an @ pro ions in a dilatory manner, 
When the sa I French d g with eren to 
Luxembourg had been coun y events which are 
—_ known, the more extensive propositions, om · 


Belgium and Southern Germany, were re- 
newed. It is at this time, 1867, that Count Benedetti’s 
manuscript was communicated to me, That the French 
Ambassador should have drawn up this draft with bis 
own hand, and repeatedly conferred with me on tbe 
subject, without the consent of his Sovereign, is im- 
probable. The different phases of French discontent- 
ment and warlike inclinations which we experienced 
from 1866 up to the Belgian railway question coincided 
with the inclination or reluctance the French agents 
expected to meet with on my part regarding these 
transactions. The final conviction that no territorial 
aggrandisement for France could be obtained with our 
co-operation has undoubtedly confirmed the resoldtion 
to gain it by war against us. I have some reasoh to 
believe that if the publication had not taken Moe, 
France would have proposed to us, after the completion 
of her own and of our preparations for war, to enforce 
Count Benedetti's programmes, at the head of the two 
armies, against unarmed 74 that is to say, to cone 
clude pases af the expense of um, The 1 ht o 
treaty w is in our hands, and which Lord Augustus 
Loflus has seen, is from beginning to end, including the 


789 
—— 
sister of — 
well known to the English Ambassador f Her husband 
stantly tried to obtain our consent since 1864 by varying | silent about the propositions mae, and delayed the ne- ann 


promises and demands, this seems very natural under 
the present political circumstances. 
His Lordship also read the following despatch he 


had sent to Lord Lyons, dated 
rene Office, July 29, 1870. 
My Lord,—The French Am or cailed on me on 


the 28th inst., for the purpose of communicating to me 
the purport of a despatch which had been addressed to 
His Excellency by the French Minister for Forei 
Affaira, on the su — of the pretended draught 4 
ublished in the Nimes. In that 1 » which M. 
e Lavalette was good enough to read to me, the Duke 
de Gramont observed that very form in which this 
treaty was drawn up, and the terms in which it was 
couched, showed „ whence it came, and can de- 
ceive no one. Those who have watched the course of 
European affairs since the accession to office of M. de 
Bismark are aware from which side have come those 
suggestions which are now attributed to France. Ever 
since the year 1865 M. de Bismark has constantly 
endeavoured to carry out his on plans by sm feta 
to turn the attention of the French Government to terri- 
torial aggrandisemeut. He told M. de Lefebre de Behaine, 
the Chargé d’Affaires at Berlin, that Prussia would 
willingly recognise the right of France to extend her 
borders wherever the French language is spoken, thereby 
indicating certain Swiss cantons a Belgium. These 
overtures the Government of the Empire declined to 
entertain. The following year, immediately after the 
battle of Sadowa, similar proposals were at Brunn 
to M. de Behaine, and on this occasion Count Bismark 
told him that the course of France was clear. The 
French Government should go to the King of Belgium, 
and explain that the inevitable increase to Prussian 
territory and influence was most disquieting to their 
security, and that the sole means of avoiding these dan- 
gerous issues would be to unite the destinies of um 
and France by bonds so close that the Be 
monarchy, whose autonomy would, however, be re- 
spected, would become in the north a real bulwark of 
safety to France. Further, sparse a conversation 
with Count Bismark in July, 1866, the French Ambas- 
sador informs his Government that he re nothing 
new in stating that M. de Bismarx is of opinion that 
compensation should be sought by the French in Bel- 
gium, and offered to come to an understan on the 
subject. The Government of the Emperor, the Duke 
de Gramont * — Te * — yes to a 
roposals; and when, at a „ the a 
rectification of their frontiers, the expressly declined 
to mention even the name of Belgium. The Duc de 
Gramont then points out that if such designs against 
Belgium had really been entertained by his Government, 


it would have been to o them out with the 
proffered assistance of Premia, whe 


secure the fruits of her victories. These A1 
were me Maat — of n 5 Ao 
were unw 

the Emperor. Finally, e Marquis de 4 
— hag assy to — ** : ny Govern- 
ment ese proposals the initiative was entirely 
taken by the Prussian Cabinet. M. de Lavelette then 


. Benedetti was written by him under the 
eee 
nch Government in a e ** 
of Belgium, and that then, as at other times, the scheme 
was positively rejected.—I am, &c., 
( GRANVILLE. 
M. Emile Ollivier has written a letter to a friend 
in 8 on the subject of the treaty. His state- 
ment is that it was not negotiated 4 Cabinet 
formed on the 2nd of last Jan only n 
tiations that Cabinet has had 


with Prussia have — 


not consider might superior 


The full text of Count Bismark’s communication 


to the North German Ambassador in London was 
printed on Monday. It is an amplification of the 
above telegram, but there are one or two additional 
statements, which may be 2 in the Prussian 
Premier' s on words: —“ In Article 1 of the Treaty,“ 
Count Bismark says, “ Count Benedetti, at the very 
first reading, withdrew the closing 


it in brackets, after I had remarked 


2 the interference of France in the internal 
affairs of 


Germany, which I, even in private docu- 
ments, could not allow. Of his own accord he made 
an unimportant marginal correction in Article 2 in 
my presence.” 

Article 1 are printed in italics :— 


His Majesty the Emperor of the French admits and 
recognises the acquisitions which Prussia has made as 
the result of the last war she sustained against Austria 
and her allies Cas also the arrangements to 


adopted or 
be adopted yfor constituting a Confederation in North 
Germany, ing, at the same time to render his 
support for the maintenance of that work.] 
In concluding his despatch, Count Bismark says :— 
I had never any doubt as the impossib of ac- 
to any such offers [as those of France], but I 
co it useful in the interests of peace to permit 
the French statesmen to hold these illusions peculiar to 
them so long as it should be possible so to do without 
even a verbal assent to their propositions. I 
that the annihilation of the French hopes 
would 3 the preservation of peace, the main - 
tenance of which was in the interest both of Germany 
and Europe. I was not of the opinion of those politi- 
cians who considered it unadvisable to shun by all the 
means in one’s power a war with France, on the * 
that such a war was in any case unavoidable. No one 
can 80 clearly foresee the s of Divine Providence, 
and I look upon even a victorious war as an evil in 
itself which the 8 of a country must strive 
to . I could not in my calculations 


spare its 
leave out the peoaibility that, in the constitution and 


policy of France, changes might arise which would 


passage, placi 
mat th cee 


The words placed in brackets in 


ns about them, without ever on my side 
the with His — 


a promise. After negotiations ajesty 

the King of Netherlands fell, as is well known, to the 

und, extended proposals were again addressed to me 

y France, including in their purport Belgium and 

South Germany. At this conjuncture comes the com- 
munication of the Benedetti manuscript. ... I 


. Tam 
ite con- 


the 
and either sh od or ater 


the basis of the Benedetti proposals, and at 
peace on 0 ro 8 
the expense of Belgium. 1 ’ 


M. Benedetti has written a long letter to the Duke 
de Gramont, in which he gives his acoount of the 
manner in which the famous “ treaty’ was drawn 
up. M. Benedetti freely admits that the document 
now in the possession of the Foreign Office at Berlin 
is in his handwriting, but he declares that it was 
written in order that he might the “ more clearly 
comprehend the combinations” proposed by Count 
Bismark. The treaty was submitted to both the 
oe and the Emperor, and neither of them agreed 
to it. 


M. Louis Blanc writes a long letter to the Temps 
on the subject of the secret t » by which he says 
all England has been profoundly moved, “ Most 
people, he says, “ are inclined to believe in it, and 
their indignation is inexpressible. It must be re- 
marked, in fact, that the English quiver with = 
at the very idea of the maritime power which the 
possession of Antwerp would give to so near a neigh- 
bour as France, though they affect not to com 
hend the anxiety which France experiences when 
she sees Prussia a dising herself at her doors in 
so prodigious and so suddon a manner. There is 
not a single Englishman whose sentiments were not 


exp by Mr. Disraeli when he exclaimed, ‘I 
should 


Belgian om asa calamity for Europe and a 
blow at „ Nor (M. Blanc en to re- 
mark) were the cheers which g. this declaration 


more vigorous than those which were evoked by Mr. 
Dieraeli s reference to the obligations imposed upon 
England by the en ents of 1831. 
t is officially s that the conversation 

b cos oye is in 80 far correct that Count 

ismark said: Not one foot of territory, whether 
Prussian or neutral, can I surrender’; but it is for- 
mally denied that he hinted to the Rmperor that 
some territorial concessions might be made to France 
in case Prussia should be allowed to make fur ther 
acquisitions. 


EXTRAOTS FROM CORRESPONDENCE. 

Count Brismarx.—It is said that Count Bi smark 
neat Sep sees Oe eee wa mated — Thile, 
an regimen uirassiers. wo sons 
are fom active service. : 

Qu Vicroria’s Szconp Davoursr.—At the 


terribly for years to come. yet Germany 
sorrows are but incubating.—Letter from Frankfort. 

A Sap Preraration.—Germany has, in her solid, 
calm manner, arranged that each wife and mother 
shall speedily know the best or the worst about those 
who go to fight “with God, for — and Father - 
land. Slips of parchment, like luggage-labels, 
have been erde on which the name of each 
German soldier is plainly written; and one of these 
will be fastened inside his coat when he goes into 
action. After the day is decided, the enemy, if he 
be master of the field, will be requested to collect 
and return these labels, of which about a million 
have been provided. 

A Lor Campaioner.—A lady enters the hotel 


looking for a bed; she is dressed in a simple robe of | in 


serge and is decorated. She has made the 
campaigns of Crimea and Italy with her husband, 


the prospect of the extinction of the | black 
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will be ad for by their 
iat fen amburg. N 


coun 
1 Destruction or Kunt Batnos.—The de- 


ng 
be 


bridge across the Rhine.” As the bridge had been 
mined for several days, he naturally concluded that 


the telegram meant that the mine was to be lighted ; 
he put the electric battery to work, and the . 
one of the noblest 


ecring s in Eu is 
now, at least on the side, a heap af Teles. 
The work of destruction had Ay - com 
before he received a second despa from , 
On no account firo the mine until further orders. 
His dismay can be imagined.—Letter from Mets. 
Amateur Anmy Nunszs.—A letter from Stras- 
bourg, in the Sitcle, says women are arriving there 


in | aye goodies, Soa gg oe ue. won 
come from all parte— » Italians, English, 
even Americans. Top bam of these ladies, partiou- 


the picturesque 
has had something to do with their nati 


She is not averse to have her portrait | 
rere 6 ate 1 


an attendant on the sick—a felt 
n 


feather; a black tunio 
belt of varnished leather, with a silver 
trousers fastened just below 


herself, another 

cines, and a third for her servant. 
Genarat Oounr Moutrxa.—The 
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— — from Ber lin. 
Tun Graces oy Wan.—A 


tess Kielmansegge 
on her estate, Blumenau, 


has been like 
near Harburg, her husband having, it is said, 


effected his escape justin time. The Ar 
all said to be persons of the highest respectability. 

Prusstan Manrrime AnmaMEnts.—To increase the 
naval forces of the country during the war the 
offers to charter and arm at his expense any number 
of ships that will take * in the es. 
The crews will have to be su | 


ed 
«ltt 
ee 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


ee Avene 3, 1870 


— 


ile vessel, she will receive 8 
7 Nag iron frigate, 

0 ers for an iron-caged corvette or 
> 00 thalers oad iron yay 15,000 thalera for 
a screw veasel, and 10,000 thalers for a scraw of 
smaller dimensions. If a chip is neither herself 
injured nor successful in injuring the enemy, she 
must content herself with the pay of her crew and 
with a hire amounting to one-tenth her value, which 
is awarded on the charter-party being signed.~—Letter 
From Berlin. | 

Tun Pores IN Prusstan PorAxD. -A corre- 


— 


war has 
rod a the ple here, 
Wa om Pole, are naturally hawtilien to fight 


against their old allies, and have no qu what- 
ever forthe Prussian Government. On all gidea you 
hear nothing but cries art m the 
parents and relations of men about to leave for the 


ing a rising, even should the Prussians be defeated ; 
but though they are excellent soldiers, and greatly 
distinguished themselves in the last Danish war, it 
may. be doubted whether Prussia could rely upon 
them if they were confronted with those whom a 
national tradition has long taught them to look 
forward to as their deliverers. A for the German 
population of Posen, it strives to counteract the 
general depression by isolated outbursts of enthu- 
siaam, which, however, only bring the surrounding 
gloom into stronger relief. I should add, in justice 
to the Poles, that, with one or two exceptions, they 
2 made no opposition to these patriotic demonstra- 
ions.“ f 
on Solon on THEIR TRAvELs.—A corre- 
1 ent of 42 2 j aper wonders that no accident 
happens on the railway line to the eastern frontier. 
The number of trains alone is sufficiently muten 
but the conduct of the soldiers is also imprudent in 
the extreme. They seldom stay long in the carriages, 
bat climb upon them, and stand on the roof, singing 
vociferously. When a bridge or tunnel appears they 
lie flat down, but only to ris agin. To all remon- 
atrances they make the convincing answer, Vive la 
France“ “ A bas la Prusse!"" The Presse gives an 
account of an episode which occurred at the Eastern 
— Station on the departure of the 3rd Regi- 
ment of Voltigeurs. Just as they reached the station | 
a r carriage drove up, from which came an 
elderly gentleman, wearing a decoration, who imme- 
taking from a huge sack la 
adel fn succession to the 
the bled crowd. 


and many 
be went . 
e, had exh it | 
, @ ql to HU | 
able enough for 
ally, he ed him to ac- 
to purchase for them, 
tend Hin 4.08 fas a golf, ‘which he 
colonel, after some n, accepted, an n 
hice on behalt ofthe men. . 


King Wriutiam Leayinc Bzrurm.—Detachmenta 

of troops were passing ot day down the Lime-tree- 

, and at two o Nr ing drove through the 

streets to the station in a Russian dspeky, was 

received with uncovered heads and a 2 99s of 
in 8 


Car ne ppd a it 


kings led subjects to ‘battle. What a'fine oa head , 
is there | a week, and we have been telling the servants that 


t would not st 
te 39 f 1 
ye and open brow, 

ve * ghia 


and fing 


“his massive wh' ache. Monty oo the 
Gordian knot 4 onstitution with a swift, sur 
sword. Andy he is not the sort of man ono wou 
like to oorum populo in awatering-place. And 
ther he has a faith; “he believes,” and ho ia eure 
that He in whom he believes has placed his cause 


trusts in the justice of his quarrel; but His 


igns of Prussia 
Ave ed 


4 . 


unsere Zuversicht 


F little child, who stares asto 
devout N “and kalen tened at the noisé and bustle around it. The 


23) | as compared with the noisy fellows around them ; 
I noticed many a hearty greetin 
| friend was : and ‘T 

he | wish that success might still attend them 


EAN but that those who 


ed might accompany it in some trucks, and bid 


ram, good bye at another station. ‘The trucks were 
—_— with women in the course of a few moments. 


Tho engine started at a slow pace, and before many 
ards had been traversed the couplings were un- 
oosed and the train sped away, leaving the trucks 
behind.— Letter from Berlin. | 
CaLLine-out or THE GAnDR Montte.—The Em- 
ror’s incognito departure from Parig produced a 
ad effect among the lower orders, who infer from 
it that he did not go willingly, that his health ie bad, 
and indulge in other unfavourable suppositions. It 
excited remark also that he did not mount his horse 
to make his entrance into Metz, but went from the 
railway-station in an open carriage. There was, 
however, heavy rain at the timo. It is beyond a 
doubt that the calling-out of the Garde Mobile has 
egused much distregs and discontent throughout the 
country. It was a hard wrench to part with the re- 
serves, but with the Mobile the case is worse, and a 
bad spirit seems to prevail in that force, which the 
Republican party doubtless does its utmost to heighten. 
The papers have been requested not to speak of it, 
but it is a fact that on ‘Thursday night, when the 
first battalion of the Garde Mobile went off by rail- 
way to Chalons, seditious cries were heard to pro- 
ceed both from the soldiers and from a great crowd 
which assembled to see them depart. There were 
shouts of Down with Napoleon!” “ Vive la Ré- 
publique!” “A bas Ollivier!” “ Les Ministres a 
Cayenne,” and the mob sang obscene abuse of the 
Government to the hackneyed revolutionary air of 
Les Lampions. The Mobile will be subjected to 
rigorous discipline, and ag soon as its military edu- 
cation ig sufficien e! it will de sent to the 
frontier to replace the troops that will have marched 
thence. I cannot say much for its appearance at 
present, for it consists in great part of poe under- 
sized individuals who look neither soldierly nor at 
their ease in new uniforms that don't fit them. A 
few months’ drill is likely to work a great change,— 
Letter in the Times. 
A VittacEe Muster ron runs Wan.—At two o'clock 
this morning (July 22), we were awakened by drums 
at the gates. It was the appell for the men to 
march. We got up and dressed, and went down to 
the market-place. Day was just beginning to dawn ; 
a wild stormy morning, with black clouds hanging 
all over the sky. The whole place was in uproar, 
and women children all streaming towards the 
market-place, where a band of music was playing 
national airs, P. went down with us in a perfect 
low of enthusias 


e other r ws there were more tears and 


soba than there was enthusiasm, for a great many of 
of them leave wife . children behind. It was a 
to the | scene I never shall fo The mee, Dennen fifty 
and aixty, were assem mar 


damen e 
hastily made a subscription eack 

Sapa ng ht at least have a few. sbil in hig 
pocket ; and then they were told that we promised to 
care for their families in their absence or in the case 
of their not returning. The clergyman of the place 
mounted on a cart and made a short farewell address, 
and ended by reading the 46th Psalm.“ Gott ist 
Stärke; eine Hülfe in den 
n Nöthen, die uns getroffen, &. Then the 
‘s Prayer was offered * and amid cheers aud 
soba the poor fellows went off. They were to have 
marched ta Braunschweig, but the neighbouring 
farmers had all tarned out 7 their carts to dri ve 
them there, Now our chief thought is to care for 
those that are leſt behind and to prepare for the 
wounded, We have promised to subscribe so much 


we must agree to certain household retrenchmenta, 
80 that one may fel he is doing something.— 
ed | Letter from a small town in Brunswick. 


A Scenz at Coro Sration.—Here might be 
seen a band of sunburnt . fellows, fresh from 
their now-deserted corn- : 
bundle and inevitable pipe, some singing snatches of 
triotic songs, others, bearing medals on their 
boisterously greeting their former comrades. 
ere, seated on a bench, is a young mother hushing 
and a little 


98 pes 
has evident difficulty in checking the natural tear. 
Groups of men in uniform form in lines to make way 
for the mae o> Seen aay ae to 
join their regiments. Quiet and composed thos 


as some former 
many a fervent 
Th f people i the vation 
campaign. @ great mass o in the station 
were tourists, gamblers, — and residents of 
e nation under the sun, flying from the supposed 
imminent dt war. Most of them were mo 
with all their household goods about them — beds an 
— — . 14 f oe various — of 
urn uent in the pilus o j 
while the purely Beidah bath N or its 1 — 
and prominent tion. Tho soldiers were nearly 
all bound for Coblentz. Fine, sturdy men they are; 
it is impossible not to contrast them favourably with 
the general run of French soldiers of the line. 
Prussians may be wanting in that indesoribable, in- 
definite — y called “élan.” They may not be 
e¥y nimble in movement or rapid in attack, but 
ey strong, broad - ahouldered, stubborn men, 


ind and 

a 7 
N ey oO 

Erez W ya 

The stati m. He 


. 


are 
ho will require a great deal of pushing to make 
there, 4 in an eminent degree 


elds, each with his little 


the d courage and untiring that scarcely 
: defeat.—Letter from Frankjort. | 
Tun Entuvstasm Ic GermMany.—There can be no 
question as to the resolute enthusiasm, not only of 
rmany, but of Germans everywhere, in regard to 
the war. Fervent greetings by telegram, announcin 
large collections of war contributions many thousan 
miles across the seas, arrive almost daily in Berlin ; 
while there is now hardly a town or hamlet in Ger- 
many without a committee of women fully prepared 
to enter upon their sacred mission at the first word 
of command. The columns of the German papers 
are crowded with offers of money and money’s worth 
from private individuals for French guns or stau - 
dards captured in the field. People send their ail ver 
spoons and even their watches to be melted into 
groschen, leaving it to those who have gold things to 
send to the Mint to do their duty with regard to 
gold coinage.” The women and children of the 
poorer soldiers are taken care of by the civil authori- 
ties, who are overwhelmed with private subacrip- 
tions. Of other incidents of the last few days may 
be mentioned the arrival in Berlin of a band of Ger- 
man volunteers from Paris, consisting chiefly of stu- 
dents and merchants, who entered the town singing 
“Die Wacht am Rhein,“ and bearing the North 
German flag, with the inscription, “From Paris to 
Berlin, there and back, the sons of Germany.” At 
Berlin the police had to hold a razzia of a singular 
kind. No less than twenty-one boys had hidden 
themselves away in the railway-carriages which were 
to take a portion of the troops to the Rhine, and loud 
were their lamentations at being forcibly prevented 
from“ r the war.“ Some of them were mera 
children. e universities and the academies are 
nearly all closed, or on the point of closing, because 
their students have exchanged their books for arma, 
and the upper classes of the gymnasiums are empty- 
ing as fast as the final examinations can be hurried 
through, and the members of the upper classes sent 
off to join the army long before their “ regulation ” 
time, since there is no holding them back ia any 


way. 

Tus Fimst Victims or THE War.—In a letter 
from Metz, published in Ze Soir, M. Edmond About 
gives some details respecting the skirmish near Nie- 

erbronn, ‘‘I saw,” he says, at the Sarregnemines 
railway-station the two officers who were taken pri- 
soners—MM. Weechmar and De Wullier. The 
shortest and the youngest is a youth with pleasing, 
mild features. Ho, together with his companion in 
misfortune, belonged to a corps d'élite of the Baden 
army. The taller one has a heavy beard and a 


and burning to be off, but with stern eye. 1 0 cast terrible glances at some officera 


of the 12th Ohasseurs who alighted from the same 
train. I can his 


d his angry „Ik be has 
not ‘rotted on our Gungheaps, according — the 


poetioal expression of t onde he has taken 
a deep draught from ie dense in, and the 
recollection of that liquid, so dear to our farmers, 


may well have lingered in hig mind. Our officer 
were not only full of respect for this almost comical 
misfortune, bat with exquisite courtesy they turned 
away their heads and passed before ‘their prisoners 
without noticing them. Such a mark of delicacy 
would guffice to make us love France if we had not 
a thousand other reasons for adoring her. The 
two wounded men are also Badese officers.. They are 
being cared forat Wauxhall, the assembly - rooms for the 
Niederbronn visitors. One has been shot through 
the leg, but his life is in no danger. He seems con- 
soled, if not satisfied, for a misfortune which has 
closed the campaign forhim. The other liesin a 
very dangero i condition, having received several 
balls in the t igh and abdomen. The officer who 
was killed, Mr. inslor, or rather Winslow, was an 
oglishmas in the service of the Grand Duke of 
Baden. When the Queen recently commanded all 
her subjects to obserye the strictest neutrality, she 
did not foresee that one of them would be the first 
victim of the Franco-Germanio conflict. The un- 
fortunate young man whose career has been termi- 
nated by a Chassepot ball had the air of a perfect 
gentloman. Besides his mother tongue he spoke 
admirably both French and man. It ia aid that 
a sum of 15,000f. was found upon him. He died 
after twelve hours’ suffering of so severe a character 
as almost to prevent him from listening to the con- 
solations of the Pasteur of Niederbronn. A sixth 
officer, M. Zeplin, who commanded the reconnoitring 
party, escaped without a scratch, and was thus en- 
abled to convey to the enemy the information of 
which it was in search.“ 

Tun Fast Dax at Frankrort.—To-day (the 
27th of July) the shops aro closed, and the 
churches are open. This is due to the King of 
Pruasia’s proclamation, enjoining that We , 
the 27th of July, waa to be set apart ag a day of 
special prayor. It is at all times very difficult to 
‘decide how far religious observances, 


obedience to a decree, accurately reflect the opi — 
of a people. In the present case, 1 
e 

prin 


tions seem to warrant the T that th 


bitants of Frankfort are to do 

Ting has commanded. walked thro. the prin- 
cipal streets this morning without finding the 
shutters removed from the windows of a single 22 


of any size. But on closer inspection I percei 
numerous traces of a desire to make the best of 


streets 8 
the churches. tering one of the largest, I found 
that * orga seat was occupied, but I also 


remar 
posed of ladies. The proportion of the female to 
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the male worshippers - 
was this surprising. ‘The number of men now 
in the field must sensibly affect the relative 
proportion of the sexes in a city like Mothers, 
daughters, sisters, and wives are 444 join in any 
work which may be deemed likely to bring a fight Of 
upon those who have gone to the fight. O 
the services I need say but little. As is . in 
German churches, the most impressive is the 
singing. The fine old hymns, set to simple but very 
effective musie, are always sung by a German con- 
grogetion with an earnestness and a correctness 
hich produce an extremely fine result, On this 
—2 they all sang as if their hearts were in the 
work. To many Luther’a grand hymn appeared to 
express, in perfect language, the feelings which 
animated the songregatan. If I had heard any 
preacher of note I might have made some remarks 
on his sermon. The préacher in the church to 
which I refer was one of the ordinary German 
clergymen. — 5 he was very earnest, he did 
not exhibit mark wers of oratory. On such 
an occasion as thie, however, the congregation 
could well dispense with rhetorical effects. The 
German people require to be soothed into patience 
rather than stirred to action. They already feel 
almost too deeply the importance of the crisis through 
which they are passing. They manifest an eagerness 
almost excessive to bring the state of suspense to an 
end by some great stroke of war.—Leiter from 
Frankfort. 

Tue FNR Porr AND THE Empzror’s Ap- 
DRESS TO THE Army.—If there were still sceptics 
among us as regards the importance of the coming 
strugg Ele, th the proclamation of the Emperor to the 
army y aa have gone far to undeceive them. His 
language is and earnest, and he certainly 
11 er . nor dissimulates the perils of the 
15 dortaking. war, 80 he tells his soldiers, will 

and a difficult one.“ It is to be waged 
AA 6 of the best armies of Europe, in a 
country bristling with fortresses and military 
obstacles.” It is undertaken for the defence of the 
soil and honour of France. Lou will notice, also, 
that he has not failed af the close to appeal to one of 
our most cherished national illusions, — he declares 


clamation, and it contraata very — with the 
bombastio traah which fille our newapapers. A long 
war France never bargained. fap, and although she 
might very well stand it, I — * ther 
Empire oould. eon must as well ag 
any and bas, dare say, alre 
taney th 0 icles of the of 

wht e means to cor 
for 1 House 11 ame 2 v 
to the has been, 
tone of the! der 4 rossi 19 Pett no less 


oi 


presented only a zone beyond which rent hors wine 
(untouched by octrot dues) were cheaper; for the 


erm the most pln he and Past 
capital in the world. To the lower clasdeq 


more wealthy beyond the fortification 
merel 
0 


* meant 
the Bois de Boulogne, with "| its poet 
es and its charming lakes. And now to . 
of draw bridges and cannon, and to see trees cut down 
and villas destroyed by the order of ruthless engi- 
neers. This is, indeed, bringing war home to us. 
Besides, when would the fo tions come into use? 
is the natural inquiry. After the iron frontier of 
France has been 6 after, 
battles have been fought and 
natural defenders of 


luxuri 
No wonder, th that . ennounoamen 
fortifications of Paris were to be put in a state of pre- 

paration has oan ap unpleasant sensation,—A 
2 . in the 


ARRIVAL OF THE F< at Metz.—In a letter 


to the Pall Mall Gazette, Azamat Bal uk saya:— 


„The Emperor arrived at half. past six o'clock at the 
grande gare, near the P biss a 6 l 
| m 


* Alon tte nie 
155 y O&K · 


to the e 


, in an open 


e of hs gene | 
f whew 1 Sn gre 8 only tvo— Marshal 


abet and General Frossard, late fator of the heir 
t, and now commander of the 2nd Corps 

ée. The second carriage contained the young 
Prince Imperial (who looked 8. exceed ingly weak), the 
stout Prince Napoleon (who looked exceedingly 
4 and a couple of generals more. Marshal. 
azaine had a third Nute all to himself. Since I 

last saw the Emperor, which was about two years 
. he hag greatly changed. He looks quite an old 
His head is sunk deep into his shoulders, and 

the | great t that he wore suggested that he had 
great need of K body from the influences 
of a damp ninety a matter of course, every- 
body was in military uniform a detachment of 
the Cent Gardes preceded Imperial 
cortége, affording endless themes to the wit of the 


was as three to one. Nor] cro 


. | a8 te fire 


than 


on. tha | £07 
are 


because a 


horses, -fed ap 
E 
the blouses —. thy to me 


or whether they would change their denomination 
according to the real number ee gn v, thi 

N one of the 
sophically answered 


they wore, they would 4 7 allowed to e 


a scrape. This is a ¥ en of okes 
aN. sides b 1 te part of the crowd. 

The 5g part was ts chifly dag itself with 2 being 
ee mpexial. far as 1 could make out, th 


Prince is very Wee zue and the anxiety of the 
ie to see ae was much ter than even that 
of sesing his ther. No 9 aieplay of fl 
colours was possible ; ; the supply was alrea 
hausted. Every house has been adorned with 
since the beginning of the war. An illumination “of 
a few Governmental buildings was all that could be 
devised in the way of an additional dis N 

atriotism, if we ut aside the usual cries o iv 
L Epereur! ‘ ive le Prince Impérial!’ and 
‘Vive la Ka * The Emperor declined, it 
seems, to have music before his residence, and the 
crowd walked up and down till a late hour at night 
without seeing anything beyond a few Ah por 
going in and out, ly this morning His rae 
started on an inspection of the camps roun 
town, and is not expected back till late a at night.” 
Tue NEeEpLs-GuN AND THR OA rr. — The 
official reports are unanimous in praising the 
—— of the needle-gun as pitted against the 
Chassepots in these premonitory brushes. — the 
casualties recorded it would, indeed, see 
Germans had the best of it each time an at as 
forced upon them; but whether reaul 
attributable to the superiority of their arm, or to the 
mettle of the men who used it, or the hundred 
additional ciroumstances influencing the issue of a 
fight, ie more than can be determined at present. 
For the benefit of your non-military readers I may 
as well repeat that the 1 t has a longer 
range, but leas precision, tha e Prussian arm. 
eee hi 
eet per second, the n of only ut the 
semi-diameter of the scattering circle at a 7 — of 
300 paces is as much as 134 inches in the case of on | wi 
former, and only 7% inches in that of the latter. 
Thig 12 conpled with the fact that e 
range of the nesdle-gun is quite as far as the K 


dan aim with any like nme leaves 
match for ite fu Ae 5 


* 


f r allows of about — — the the needle. B 


mor floors 


only of seven or eight, discharges per minute; 
even seven effective rounds 
capacity of the ge soldier ue ) 
0 has in this respeat 
ical. It is, moreover — 
a serious drawback. In rapid fire the 
barrel has, after twelve or 
cleared of the remnants of cartridges 


et 


A really 


strong point of the Ohassepot, the denne of 2 Px 


calibre, which permits a Frenchman to carry nine 
three cartrid t the seventy-two 


ges edged 
the German pouch, hag been likewise secu all > 


those specimens of the needle- gun pe 

r en the repairs recently ad 

the saa 4 f * ieee is ba b ae 

* ge at presen — inore 8 

ee e e 
van whic s considerably less 

74 a than it would against a Fretic en. 

re to 3 away as rapi 


man soldier is educal d 2 * use 41 


is Une except when he has 4 fair aim; 
instances * occur when “ qui tre at 


pe Aa ah ae no k 25 


he 


* * 10 
spare in 
nary ex 


ge 
28 about. 01 


n 125 A1 ie in . Letter 
priva r an Oxfo 
2 oa 9 on 05 


Berlin. A 


Saarbrücken, K, eke 
that in all che haa yot be 
n ot oat “the best of it, 60 
aes , 5 12 
ati their finger “ie 


a, dat 


haa ye 


MISCELLANEODS, 


The Patrie * that nearly 300 ecclesiastics are to 


accompany the French army. 
Kabylia is in a state of t excitement. All the 
Kabyles wish to fight on the French side, and several 


new regiments of Turcos have been formed, 

The invasion of Luxemburg by French troops 
turns out to have been a descent of unarmed soldiers 
in search of sugar and tobacco ! 

The French pro cart. ye to begin immediately a sorics 
of ee wi electric light for naval on- 


night. 

— has left the French Embassy ſor 
—— up his command as an officer of the 
— obile. 

yh that in several 
stein French spies . custody, 


chuniforme, ee fiacted 
One d antlor 


ding exposed ts anxiety | officer. 
to know whether these men would be still called the] Telegram 
Hundred Guards after a few of 1 had been shot, | the German colonies in 


the tener 


iers standing b 15 
at they were bok RUS sie 
to decrease in number, for, with the splendid liveries | ha 


urteen rounds, to 15 
5 
refecta to 
En Fran 
srt | ls 


4 5 1 . 2 5 


aioe 


0% go : 


of Hol- | 


T Berlin * 


oe 


s are continuall 


all wig th 


Pie caters the bay and 1 


Ne 


w 
all take the Haperoe of tas — dead or 


. aye NA 


ably W at fin 


m | Protection. 

The Prussian war loan of ar Ae be] 
to be subscribed throughout Germany on the Sri 
August. The rate of interest, it ia stated, will be 5 
per cent., — the price 88. 

According to a circular of Mesars, Arles Dufour 
and Co., of Lyons, the nee of war, as lament- 
able as unexpected, has nearly stopped all trans- 

actions in the silk markets at that city. 

The Emperor, according to the Gau/lois, has pub-., 
lished an order of the day, recommending to the 

iers calm and moderation ” on tha aad of 


and probabl ted 
mani a al e A 
w days with a tor 4 
uo ip, which will soon be V. en u 


* ok the tions relative to 
WIN 


ve 5 | 
mation of an American nag ‘ 


ees e of meh au to e 5 : 
N 0 
t i thy 

r ae e beet f de e 
ton a to me help the 

the Prugsian army during 

of 

unced cack de 75 

ves of f ths three 

| for some 


W. one e the, dae 
Se Ad ‘a 


JSI ig said that ve Na vos of the 34th 
is Reel a 8 
ype 
on 2b 
retur .. give 
5 r Bestop 
paper the Pays, 1 05 a, ert 


ment, in imitati rag oe 0 


eo e a appoint 


ee 15 15 
rien Pras. 


2 yi send your carte 


The “Times 
100,000 we Mae Be ma 


bap wat g of German in London 
for 8 raising a the relief 
of sufferers. * bars 8 wag the Rw v4 


street Hotel 

amount ! ele re read g the 

„ epee phew of 16,0007, "One roy peak 

the secre as show 
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course, Win ne whom 
sects anv THE Wan.—The steamer Lincoln, 
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. across the Ohannel with 
orders from the Prussian Government to scuttle 
them should the French fleet threaten to enter the 
Elbe 


Tus Guaranrez or Beroium.—It may, perhaps, 
be worth while to recal the prove of the treaty 
of 1831, by which the neutrality of Belgium was es- 
tablished. The ies to the treaty were Austria, 
France, Russia, Prussia, and Great Britain, and it 
was between them that Belgium should form 
an independent and perpetually neutral State, bound 
to observe the same neutrality towards all the other 
States. Article 27 peace and amity between 
the L. the Belgians and the other Sovereigns, 
their and successors, their States and subjects, 
3 for ever. 

un Fraenca Oonscrrrvtion.—The “blood tax, 
which was so ardently inveighed against in the elec- 
tions just a year ago, is alread nning to press 
with doubled severity on the French nation. The 
drawing of the conscription, which in the ordinary 
course of events would not have been due till January, 
1871, is advanced by five months, and is to take 
place next week. The market price of food for 
wder has also been doubled. sum required 
exemption from the conscription was formerly | 
601., it is now raised to 1001. This will prove 
beyond the means not merely of peasants and 
proletaires, but of the great mass of lower middle 
class alike in town and country. 

Tun Cantcaturists AND THE Wan.—The Berlin 
Kladderadatsch fllla its pages with war poems and 
nate appeals to the patriotism of its readers. 
cartoon, as we should call it, of last week's 
number represents the Emperor depicted with all his 
wrinkles, and with more than his rightful pro- 
tuberanoe, his foot upon the Rhine, drinking from a 
bowl of smoking blood. Beneath is the legend 
“The monster must needs drink blood to back 
his lost youth. Be it so! He shall have his fill.” 
Charivari is not behind its German rival, and presents 
us with a portrait of a French soldier working a 


mitrailleuse. Before him is an immense field covered | rages 


with dead bodies. Soldier loquitur, “It is not five 


minutes since I began, and the war is already over. 
I suppose I must have turned the handle too fast.” 
Tus Genera, CON or THE INTERNATIONAL 
Wonxmo Man's Assoctation has issued an address 
2 the war. After stating that the refusal 
of the working classes in all the industrial centres of 


France to vote for the Plébiscite was the work of the 


it says that the victory of the Emperor, ob- 


by the * of the rural population, was 
the si for the assassination, not of an individual, 
but of nations. The war plot” of July, 1870, it 


describes as an amended version of the coup d 
and it declares that the French worki 


y in favour of . However the contest 


strongl 

may ond the death-knell of the Second Empire has 
already sounded in Paris. If the German working 
classes allow the war to lose its atrictly defensive cha- 


racter, and to degenera 


to the conclusion that 
Chasse 


armed 
of 1866. T 


the French 
or defeat will prove alike disastrous 
The address maintains, however, that 


te into one 


Iurnovao on rie — * 822 bullet 
has its bille 0 y 

-er 

fired for one man killed. We — . 

chat war will be fleeting—one great battle, 

U de over. Some people ap to 
the engines of destru 

needle- guns, and mitrailleuses rare 

the loss of life will be so fearful that 


ump 
on— 


than 


vs brought to bear; 
hout 


vera, 
Talib Inet erman, yot there was 
cannon or a breech- oader on the field. 


not a rifled 
Leone in battle have rarely influenced contending 


on THs Wan.—M. Thiers, writing to a 
says he has always been of opinion 
come when the ambi of 
be resisted by France. But 
that the time would only be 
and when all the nations 
oo edge Franco to be in the 
it of the despatches I could have 


reflection, would per- 
1 did not succeed, 


i 


a 
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. 
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* * 


i 
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fi 
sf 
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tunate mo 
The assembled 
not believe their ears. Her M 

to ex : 


1 


k 


2 


which now enables us to send to the frontier 100,000 
men who otherwise could not have been 

Mutrrazy Surncary AND THE Naw WBAPONS.— 
The Lancet states that the opinion of military sur- 


[goons that the statements as to the gravity and great 
size of the wounds, especially of the exit wound, of 
the C as compared with those of the needle- 
gun, have exaggerated, and adds :—‘“ The trials 
with this bullet on horses were some time ago de- 
scribed as causing very large tearing wounds; but 
one of our correspondents at Rome, who saw the 
wounded after the battle of Mentana, did not cor- 


roborate these statements. We understand that at | th 


an experimental trial with a Montigny mitrailleuse 
in this country, charged with Chassepot bullets, on 
a number of dummy soldiers to represent infantry, 
the effect was not considered very satisfactory in a 
military sense, for only th or forty shots took 
effect out of the 500 or 600 fired. Of the relative 
merits of Snider and Henry-Martini weapons there 
can be nodoubt. The latter is vastly superior to 
the former in respect of its trajectory and consequent 
accuracy at long ranges. e exit wound of the 
Snider is often very Wesel owing to the hollow 
nature of the projectile causing it to flatten when 
coming in contact with the more solid structures of 
the body; and, being light in weight and rounded 
a form, it is apt to go round rather than penetrate a 
ne. 
and it consequently undergoes little or no flattening ; 
it strikes with much greater momentum, and pos- 
eesses more penetrating power; it is said to go right 
through bone, ising it, and passing out of the 
body with a relatively small exit ing. Such at 
least we are informed have been the results obtained 
from experiments on the bodies of dead animals.“ 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


The Franco-Algerian telegraph has been success- 
fully laid. 

A true bill has been by the New York Court 
found against General O'Neil, who headed the 
recent Fenian raid into Canada. 

SMALTrox ix Panis.—This terrible disease still 
fearfully in Paris, no less than 215 deaths from 
ig gee having been registered during the past 
week. 

Scutrtine a Suir.—The prisoners charged with 
the scuttling of the ship Aurora have just been 
found guilty at Bombay, and have been sentenced, 
Elmstone and Whitewell, the brokers, to penal ser- 
vitude for life; Harnott, the captain, to fifteen; and 
Marks, the carpenter, to ten years’ penal servitude. 
Ouina,—A Chinese functionary named Schong Ho 
had been nominated Imperial Ambassador to Paris, 
to offer satisfaction to the French Government for 
the massacre at Tientsin. Pekin was tranquil, and 
no disturbances had ocourred in the provinces. A 


état, | French gunboat had arrived at Tientsin, where the 


English ocnsul was 
pr ion of French interests. 
mediately saluted. ; 
Tun Fenn Invapers or Oanapa.—In the 
United States Court at Windsor, Vermont, on Satur- 
day, sentence was pronounced upon the Fenian 
invaders of Canada. General O' Neil was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of ten 
dollars; Oolonel John T. Brown, to nine months’ 
1 rr ey and a fine of five dollars; Captain J. 
J. Monahan, to six months’ imprisonment and a fine 
of one dollar. All had pleaded “ Guilty.” 


Tun Atapama OLants.— President Grant has 

communicated to the American Senate the substance 
of the correspondence which has passed betweon the 
British and American Governments relative to the 
Alabama claims. Lord Olarendon, in a letter to 
Mr. Motley, dated the 24th of May, said Her 
Majesty’s Government believed that for the settle- 
ment of the question at issue it was neither useful 
nor expedient to continue a controversial corre- 
ndence in which there was so little hope of one 
Government convincing the other. 
Stavery ix Ovpa.—At Havannah, July 11, a 
large meeting of the leading slaveholders of the 
western section of the island was held at the Captain- 
General's „De Rodas being chairman. The 
subject of the abolition of slavery was discussed, and 
a committee of twenty-five appointed to frame a 
feasible and liberal plan for the abolition of slavery 
throughout the island. After the completion of the 
plan it is to be submitted to the S h Cortes for 
approval, The meeting is said to have been har- 
monious, and unanimous in the belief that slavery 
must be abolished. 

Stow Torture in Onina.—The North China 
Herald contains a frightful account of death by slow 
torture inflicted on a native at Fooohow for the 
crime of kidnapping children. The poor wretch was 

by the side of the street in a wooden cage of 
such a height that while his head — through 
the top he could just touch the bottom with his toes. 
His hands were tied behind him and his ankles were 
chained together. He was then only „ by 
his neck and the tips of his toes. Some of the crowd 
threw little bits of broken brick into the cage. He 
was deprived of all food, and in this state left to die. 

Tue InrgrnationaL Yacut Matcou.—Great 
Britain has carried off the honours in the inter- 
national yacht race. A cable despatch from New 
York announces that the Cambria and the Dauntless 
arrived at that port on Wednesday last, the 
former coming in about an hour before the 
latter. It isstated that the two yachts never sighted 
each other after the night of the start. On the 
voyage the Cambria ed away two foretopmasts, 
but replaced them with spare ones which she had on 
board. The Dauntless had the misfortune to lose 
two of her crew in a gale, and lost three hours in a 
vain effort to save them. 

Woman's Ricuts.—The degree of Bachelor of 


rovisionally entrusted with the 
The French flag was 


Laws has been conferred on a married lady in 


The Henry-Martini has a small solid ballet, | 


| America. Mra. Kepley, the lady in question, is the 
wife of Mr. H. B. Kepley, a practi lawyer of 
Effingham, in Chicago. Having for some years had 
a desire to be admitted to the Bar, she commenced at 
her own home reading various legal text- books. 
Wishing to take a thorough course, she, with the 
fall consent of her husband, went to Chicago, entered 
the law department of the University, and pursued 
s regular course of study prescribed by that insti- 
tution to the end, and then passed a creditable 
examination. She obtained her diploma, but in 
conseq'ience of a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court was unable to obtain a certificate to practise. 


Miscellaneous News. 


— — 


Tue Hon. F. Cnaxrznrs.— An inquest was held on 
Thursday upon the remains of the Hon. Francis 
Charteris, eldest son of Lord Hicho, who died a week 
previous from the effects of a pistol-shot discharged 
by himself. The evidence went to prove that the 
deceased habitually carried a revolver with him when 
travelling, and that he frequently showed much care- 
lessness in handling firearms. A verdict of . Acci- 
d ntal Death was returned. 


Execution. — Andrew Oarr, a pensioner, was 
executed on Thursday morning at eight o'clock 
within Richmond Prison, Dublin, for the murder of 
Margaret Murphy, an unfortunate girl, in Ball-lane, 
on the 16th of June. No persons were present but 
the sheriff, the gaol officers, and members of the 
prees. The prisoner was penitent, but very firm, 
and ascended the scaffold without assistance. He 
was attended by the Catholic clergyman, and con- 
tinued to pray aloud up to the last moment. The 
fall was too'great—fourteen feet, and the consequence 
was dreadful. The head was completely severed 
from the body. 


FENIAN PRiIsONERS.—The members of the com- 
mission appointed by the Government to inquire 
into the treatment of the Fenian prisoners in the 
convict prisons, the president of which body is the 
Earl of Devon, have been engaged in their investiga- 
tions at the Chatham convict prison, daring the last 
few days. The principal witness examined has been 
Dr. J. J. D. Barns, the chief medical officer of the 
convict establishment, who has given some im- 


portant evidence which entirely ves the charge 
of the Fenian prisoners having improperly 
treated daring their im ment at Chatham. Mrs. 


Rossa, the wife of O’Donovan Rossa, one of the 
Fenian convicts, whose alleged ill-treatment was 
brought before Parliament, has been permitted to be 
present daring the inquiry. . 
Tue Jewszes Casz.—The solicitors for the defend - 
ants in the celebrated case of Lyons v. Thomas (the so- 
called Cardiff abduction case), have written a letter in 
answer to one published by Mr. Lyons. They enter 
at some length into the details of the case, and 
maintain that they suggested a compromise some 
weeks before the case was argued in the court. Mr. 
Lyons, according to this account, saw his daughter 
Esther alone upon two occasions, and was told there 
was no objection to his ter’s returning with 
him to Cardiff, if he could persuade her to do so, but 
he failed. Miss Lyons afterwards refused to see her 
father, and declared her conviction that such inter- 
views were useless. ‘She is, add the solicitors, 
“now nearly twenty-one years of age, and is a young 
lady of strong determination.“ Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, 
according to this account, have not been parties to 
any of the negotiations, and have not communicated 
with Miss Lyons since the trial. 


Toe WHat Harvest.—The Chamber of Agri- 
culture Journal discusses the probable yield of wheat 
in this year’s harvest. It says:“ Until full and 
detailed reports are before us—which can only be the 
result of an elaborate collection of opinions from the 
growers themselves—we anticipate something like an 
average yield of wheat as the due effect of a glorious 
season upon a defective plant. And when we say 
‘an average, we mean so— the term signifying a 
moderate crop, half way between the full yield of 
some years and the failing produce of others; and 
not the very nice crop, just short of being excessive, 
which some farmers call an ‘average.’ Barley, we 
fear, is in much the same case as wheat. Oats, we 
expect, will be considerably below an average. Peas 
may be an average; beans must be very much under 
an average. The principal deduction from the history 
of the crop and the season is that we are reaping in 
England a moderate yeld of wheat. France, we learn, 
is in the same predicament. Harvesting is well for- 
ward, and thrashing is busily proceeding in the 
principal corn-growing districts of that country. In 
portions of the south-west, on the Swiss frontier, in 
the basin of the Garonne, in parts of Normandy, 
Beauce, Brie, and other northern departments, the 
wheat is abundant and of fine quality. But in the 
remainder of France, excepting favourable spots, the 
harvest is deficient, and a bad yield partly compen- 
sated for by good quality. As Italy, Spain, Belgium, 
Holland, North and South Germany, Poland, the 
Danubian provinces, and Russia have also suffered, 
though in varying degrees, from the same causes 
which have afflicted England and France, it is not 
surprising that ill reports of the harvest arrive from 
those countries. And when, in the face of an 
evident European deficiency, we receive the official 
estimate of a short wheat — tn the United States, 
we take for granted that our home farmers should be 
in no hurry to market their new wheat, for prices 


must inevitably rise.” 
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Literature. 


VAN LENNEP'S ASIA MINOR." 


We must confess to some feeling of disap- 
pointment relative to this book. an in- 
telligent and thoughtful man, who has for thirty 

ears been engaged in missionary work in 
urkey, we expected a more elaborate account 


of the condition of the people, and oo y of 
the state of religious — among them; but 


* 


this it is not. ere is a deal in it, indeed, 
that is instructive and interesting; but the 


general effect of the book is injured by the want 
of arrangement. The author has abundance of 
materials, and, Sense. he craves the indulgence 
of the reader for his style, on account of his 
having had to use so many different languages 
during his long course of — a labour, yet 
he can tell a story with considerable spirit, and 
his narrative is by no means lacking in life and 
vividness. What we desiderate is a more 
systematic treatment of his subject—a more 
istinot separation between the records of per- 
sonal experiences in his journeys in the country, 
and his general observations on Turkish society 
and the influence of Christian work. This is, 
however, rather an objection to the form than 
to the substance of the book, and, dismissing 
this, we find much to commend. The book is 
as different as possible from the productions of 
za class of tourists who seem to fancy that a 
hasty scamper through a country qualifies them 
to describe the distinctive features of its society, 
and sit in judgment on the character and habits 
of its people. Dr. Van Lennep evidently has 
a thorough acquaintance with the region which 
he describes, and that region is for the most 
part one of which Europeans know but little. 
A man must be very unobservant, or very 
narrow-minded and unsympathetic, who can 
live thirty years among a people without ac- 
quiring some knowledge of them, and our 
author is neither one nor the other. He has a 
keen eye, and, if we may judge from his work, 
a genial and happy spirit ; he is evidently a 
capital traveller, as well as an earnest and 
devoted missionary ; he is ready for the careful 
research of scientific inquiry, or for the excite- 
ment of a hunt, as well as for the great work 
more properly belonging to his position, and he 
thus imparts a good deal of diversified interest 
to his volume. 
Tocat, on the river Iris, was for a long time 
the scene of Dr. Van Lennep’s labours, and it 


naturally, therefore, occupies no small space 
in the book. As a * of 1 


size and importance, the seat of some 


manufactures, and the residence of a number of 


wealthy Armenians who retire here to enjoy the 
fortunes they have amassed, its social life gives 
an idea of the condition of the Peninsula in its 
most favourable aspeot, and as such it is fully 
described. The town lies in a hollow, and in 
its vicinity in “a oa orge com- 
„ menoing on the south-east edge of the town, 
“ and running south,” are rich and highly-cul- 
tivated vineyards, to which the inhabitants re- 
sort in summer, 2 up their residence in 
little houses, which though very comfortless, 
afford a necessary relief from the impure atmo- 


ral insecurity of the country may be gathered 
from the fact that the exodus from town to 
country is of neceesity always simultaneous and 
almost universal. The people never go to the 
“ vineyards except en masse, altogether, for 
‘‘mutual protection. They take with them 
‘‘everything they need to use during their 
‘stay, and carry it back when they return to 
„ town, leaving the house completely bare. 
“Robbers sometimes take up their quarters in 
„these empty houses.” Under such circum- 


stances the police service becomes a matter of 


considerable importance, and it is discharged 
by a class of men, called the Bekji, who 
occupy towers of observation such as we find 
referred to in the Bible as the “lodge in the 
e garden of cucumbers,” or the tower in the 
‘‘ midst of the vineyard ” by Isaiah, and as the 
“booth that the keeper maketh,” by Job. A 


comparison of the towers now employed, of 


which we have a good engraving given here 
with these Scriptural allusions, shows how im- 
mobile are Asiatic habits and customs. A good 
many Biblical illustrations of this kind are 
scattered through the work, but they are only 
incidentally introduced, and have less pro- 
minence than we might have expected in a book 
from a man of our author's knowledge and 
sympathies. 

Dr. Van Lennep has spared no pains to give us 
an accurate idea of the state of morals and civili- 
sation among the people, and altogether gives us 


* Travels in Little-known Parts of Asia Minor. 
By the Rev. H. J. Van LenneP, D.D. Two Vols. 
( n: John Murray.) . 


sphere of the town itself. An idea of the gene- | 


an idea of a society eo far removed from our own 
that it has all the attraction of no . As we 
might expect, Oriental love of ease, the neglect 
of the Government, and the easy habits of the 
people, have left their traces everywhere. A 
* re. could hardly be ge tg in 
e history of mining operations, which, sa 
our author, would make a startli whe 
‘upon the eee gS ss stupidity of the ruling 
“race in key. ere is no country of its 
extent richer in precious ore, yet it mostly lies 
“untouched, and what is worked is done in the 


| 


% most bungling manner. They will not listen 
** to ps ae reject the — brilliant offers, 


“simply because they shrewdly see that those 
“who make these offers will gain more than 
“they, and they think no one ought to make 
“ anything out of it but their ous selves.” 
An ing example of the careless ease of the 
people, on the other hand, is given by the author 
in his description of their gardens :—‘‘ Most of 
„the houses in Tocat have a garden, but in the 
‘absence of any care or regularity in the laying 
‘ of them out, they are not very remarkable for 
“beauty. The ornament, however, most prized 
„is the marble tank—square, oblong, or oota- 
A gonal—with a spout in the centre always out of 
“order. They would not give up that spoutin 
“centre for a good deal, 1 it does not pla 
“once in a generation; but they sit there an 
„think now nice it would be to see it work, and 
‘it is almost the same as if they did see it.“ In 
everything there is the same indifference, owing 
partly, perhaps, to climate and partly to race, 

ut still due to the absence of a wise and vigorous 
Government, 


Missionary work among such people is not 
easy. Of the old Turkish fanaticism, indeed, 
there is but little in the region. The course of 
events has taught the Moslem some hard les- 
sons, and he has had so often to be indebted for 
the r of his power to the Giaours 
that he oan no longer afford to treat them with 
the mingled hatred and contempt that pre- 
vailed half a century ago. Christians still 
suffer, indeed, not so much from our oppression 
and injustice on the part of the rulers but the 
ferocity of the ignorant part of the. population. 
But this is not by any means what it was. In 
one of their expeditions Dr. Lennep's party met 
a display of the old spirit on the part of an 
Imam who had come from Iinasia to assist the 
inhabitants of the little village through which 
they were passing in the public services of 
Bairam. He was provoked by the language of 
a native Christian in the com 4 and showed 
his rage by crying out Say bo is God alone, 
„and Mohammed is his prophet, or I beat you. 
„Ohl if I only had a stick, I would make a 
“‘Muslem of you.“ The singular thing that 
instead of the people sympathising with him 
they were disposed rather to resent his conduct 
as an insult to their guests, and to protect them 


| 


the Mohammedan enthusiasts whose whole 
time is given to the study of religious books, 
or the celebration of Moslem rites, that the old 
spirit survives in undiminished strength. We 
cannot follow our author into the detailed ac- 
count of his missionary labours, but the follow- 
ing. sketch of his beginnings at Tocat is well 


“It was in 1854. We approached the city on the left 
bank of the river; the few. enlightened men who had 
been hoping and praying for vur speedy and safe arrival, 
had come out about three miles to meet us, and, as we 
rode together toward the town, they sang the hymns 
they had lately learned, and which were their comfort 
in their trials. Several children were riding before or 
behind their fathers onthe same horse. My wife, with 
our one-year-old babe(the same Master Willie who was 
now with me on this journey), rode in a tahtaravan, 
which we had been obliged to adopt at Marsovan, find- 
ing him too heavy to carry in the arms. Our company 
fell into a sort of file when we entered the streets of the 
town. We found that the news of our arrival had 
stirred up the whole population; and as Europeans, or 
Franks as all such are called, are a rare sight, and a 
preacher of the hated Protestant heresy still more 80, 
there was a general turn-out along the whole line of our 
path to see us go by. Men, women, and children 
crowded at the rs, the balconies, and roofs, and in 
some places even lined both sides of the street. We, 
however, saw anything but welcome in the expression 
of their countenances. Meanwhile the baby had awaked 
from his nap, and discovering that there were bouses 
and people about, made an effort to get a sight of them. 
His mother opened the little; window in front and put 
him there; he held on with both hands, and was soou 
laughing and 8 with delight. The first part of 
our procession only elicited frowns from the spectators, 
but when the tahtaravan appeared with tho laughiv 
babe in the window, they had to give way; they calle 
out to each other: See, they have a baby! God bless 
him!’ The contagion spread from the child to the 
people, and the; women aud children especially were 
pointing towards him and laughing with delight. Some 
of them have since assured us that the child then stole 
their hearts. | 

And thus we entered upon our missionary labours. 
The old house we went into occupied a five position on 
the hill side, (whence the whole town * as a 
panorama us; was a great 
crumbli uilder, the Dere Bey 
already 


ruin. Its origi 
uded to, was only 
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teachers, and the Armenians 


Sultan, and exercised the 
whole region. people 
timber in the that he would — 
a beam of a and if, 

ender it — ont 
ean ie oo stone 
prison was 

were confined. refined t 
irony ; for condemned to 

fell 20 bis ie 
would you, 
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It seemed truly an act of Divine justice that thie 
house should — the centre of K 
evangelical labours.“ 


Of actual opposition to his work, Dr. Van 
Lennep encountered less than he might have 
anticipated ; but his position was not an easy 
or enviable one. Of course, the sealous Moslems 
were irritated by the presence of . 
had hardly a better 
feeling towards Protestant heretics, whose name 

they had converted into Porod, a word signify- 
ing 2 in order to express their hatred. 
But he and his friends were preserved from 
serious disaster, though their safety was due to 
their own care, rather than the. protection of 
the authorities. Before settling in Asia Minor 

the Doctor was a believer in the principle o 

non - resistance; but circumstances were too 
much for him, and, though he rejoices that he 
never injured any human being, he confesses 
how much he was indebted to the reputation of 
the firearms which he found it necessary to 
keep. The following is an amusing account of 
the way in which his personal safety was 
secured :— 

„It was a feudal system, in fact; and it had arisen 
from the decay of all justice and right in the Govern- 
ment courts, There was nothing to do bu 
to this stateofthings. Sol to adopt an enti 
different set of tactics, and it was not long before I 
occasion to put their efficacy to the test. A lad had 


thrown stones at our servant, and when reprimanded 
had drawn out a large knife and tried to stab him. 


found upon inquiry that the boy belonged toa tribe of 
Lesghies from Dag , settled here for fift 

the Sultan’s ewer) having been driven 

homes A complaint was sent, there- 


the last of the in- 
accom pa 


from his rage. It is among the Oolemas only, | da 


shame to complain to 
sired to maintain with him.’ 
sent back a kindly reply, and the culprit 
soon followed ; the latter fell at my 
his readiness 80 kill the boy if I so 
declined the offer, but told him he 
with hie owa hand if he did not wish 
1 
— the . 8 o apo 
by two men, and struck furiously upon 
soles with a switch. The lad screamed | 
had to interfere for his relief. When set at y 
‘amped up, and leaving hie shoes bebind him, anmind- 
ful of his sore feet, dashed off down the hill with the 
fleetness of a frightened hare. I have since then bad 
occasion to repeat the experiment, and have never found 


it to fail. . 
A for our personal we found it 

2 the most infloential 
people in the town, by rendering little offices 
of kindness us came within our reach. A call u 
them at the time of the principal yearly feativals, 
present of a shilling or two divided anion servants 
a few flower or vegetable seeds sent us home and 


not to be found here—these and the like trifles west 
farther than firmans, vizierial letters, and the whole 
The latter were y 
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to maintain friendly relations 


of embassadorial documente. 
sent by our over-anxious diplomatic friends at the 
capital e but = tt 1 —— ſor the 2 
ect they could produce wo in nary 

give hg impression that we were afraid, and — 
encourage evil-doers. It is generally believed in the 
interior that such documents can always be had for 
money, and by no means indicate the Be aod in- 
tentions of the authorities at the capital. I always felt 
that if the worst came to the worst, I should have to 
defend with my own hands our lives and those of my 
family. In order, however, to remove if possible the 
probability of euch a necessity, I kept good weapons and 
often showed that I knew how to use them. The uatives 
were awed by the mysterious power of repouting fire- 
arms. But what impressed their imagination most 
strongly was a kind of pop-gun, as it may be re 
ligbt — x ah but three feet long, which could | 
instantly charged with a cap contaiuing fulminating 
powder and a dall, on the Flobert principle, but pos · 
sessed of sufficient power to kill a chicken at fifty yarde. 
The little noise it made, and the rapidity with which it 
was loaded, seemed to them quite appalling. It cannot 
be doubted that our lives were more than onco au ved by 
the fume of these weapous. Once, intend, in the spring 
of 1856, I passed with a party through a forest where a 
band of robbers were lying in wait, us we subsequently 
ascertained. They would have attacked us; but one of 
their own number stopped them by saying that wus the 
Tocat Frank, whose gun fired twenty times to one load · 
ing, never missed fire, and always bit. The revolvin 
rifle referred to was not with us at all. But two 
these fellows were subsequently caught, and inquired of 
their captors whetbor the report were correct, and they 


nominally subject to the ‘ 


had the impudence to tell them that their only mistake 
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about the number of the shots, for, said they, that jing as far as possible, non-political. But his; We certainly respect Mr. Reichel s candour 
— fires thirty times to one loading.” beben did 25 crimina 5 a8 ti Gregory, The historian bete wrests the pen for the moment 
ween 1 


» charnbter of these extracts is enough to 
N the book has considerable interest. 


@ could easily have enriched our columns- 
with other pieces of personal adventure equally 
stirring, and equally well told. The student 
Will value the work for its contributions of solid 
information ; but a reader in re of a lively, 
entertaining book, may also find in it abundance 


in 
to amuse My aol hour ; while to the Christian | and 


worker it is a most suggestive record of mis- 
labour, full of useful hints, and of 
ahve ng indicétions of real progress. 


THE MEDIEVAL PAPACY." 


Mr. Reichel has done service in this succinct 
and pennies account of the Church of the 
Middle Ages. He has seized the true import 
of his great theme in aiming, as he has done, at 
relating the history of the Church of Rome, 
capecia ly in * earlier prosperous period, with 

© course of , and true progress. 
„The annals of Pagan Rome, from the first to 
“the fifth centuries, revolve about the history 
“of her Emperors; not otherwise does the 
“history of Western Christendom, from the 
‘“‘geventh to the sixteenth centuries, revolve 
“about the institution of the Papacy.” The 
influence of the Church at first, in bringing 
under subjection the ruling powers of the rude 
nations, and then in some sort protecting the 
neople against their overbearing injustice, is the 

in fact of the first centuries of the Middle 
es. Tithes, for instance, were originally 
paid, not alone for the maintenance of the 
clergy, but chiefly for the use of the poor, or 
for the redemption of captives. And Mr. 
Reichel is right, too, in tracing the decline of 
the Church, from a very early period, to the 
predominance of political motives, which were 
at first only directed to establish ecclesiastical 
influence, so as to make the Bishop of Rome 
supreme as a medium of right between the 


strong and the weak. 


“When justice could not be got at home, owing to 
the undue influence of powerful nobles, it could be got 
abroad at a court which was usually exempt from the 
influence of both contending parties; and if, in her par- 
auitof power, Rome sometimes decided on the side of 
wrong, such instances of injustice were rare. They 
generally arose from the unwillingness of one of the 
8 to appear before her tribuval, Her decisions— 

it said to her credit—were mostly 18 and in the 
interests of humanity. Influence wielded by the Church 
was attended with the most beneficent results on the 
civil of society. The practice of slavery, com- 
mon among the nic nations, as it had been among 
the Greeks and Rom but inwardly opposed to the 
trae — of Christianity, was gradually mitigated 
— o Qhurch’s age ao 2 and at Nen, 
disappeared. uent instances occur o 
— set at libert 1 sometimes —as in 
the case of Gregory. the Great — from the highest 
Ohristian motives, but at other times preparatory to 
being received into the clerical order. Often, 
owever, slaves were ordained by bishops without being 
reviously enfranchised, or else received into monas- 
vies, such clergy being absolutely at the bishop's dis- 
posal. The fact that slaves were admitted to orders at 
all could not fail to place them in an advantageous light 
before the eyes of the people. It brought home to that 
superstitious race the truth of tle common brotherhood. 
of man. In other ways, too, the Church held out a 
helping hand to lessen the sufferings of slaves.“ 

But this could only be said, as Mr. Reichel 
has paid it, of the first century or two, after the 
death of Gregory the Great. The very in- 
fluence which was directed thus towards the as- 
82 of the rights of individualism through 

Ohurch, soon came to conflict with the 
ae aggrandisement which was sought, and 
hich issued in that fatal distinction which ran 
at last to such lengths, between ahigh-born and 
a low-born—an aristocratic and a democratic 
clergy. The seed of disunion and disruption 
were sown in the very chasms which the Church 
in these carly times tried to bridge over by 
itic inclusions of the Teutonic peoples, And 
we think Mr. Reichel has a little erred in 
not — more K* to the earlier his- 
tory of the Roman See. Oertainly the greatest 
thing about Rome is its rise, and bertelniy one 
of the most remarkable facts in connection with 
it is this, that the man who did most to give 
both ecclesiastical and political influence to the 
— yng See did not aim at the attainment of 
Seither. 


* No one was less anxious than Gregory to claim for 
himself an absolute ecolesiastical sovereignty. No one 
was leas anxious to use his primacy, except in the canse 
of 2 und truth; no one more paved the way for its 
later abuses. . . Gregory, the greatest bishop 
that hid hitherto been eho eu to preside over the 
Western Patriarchate, could call himself, Servuin ser- 
vorum Dei’ aud yet this servant of servants, if Leo I. 
is excepted, stands out immeasureably above his prede- 
cessors and successors for ceuturies.” 


The one idea of the great Gregory was to make 
the Church a medium of political development 
and a guarantee of liberty, while itself remain- 


* The See of Rome in the Middle Ages. By the Rev. 
Oswawp J. REICURL, B. C. L. and M. A., Vice-Principal 
of Cuddesdon College. (Longmans.) ä 


eans and ends; and when | 
brand kept the Emperor Henry standing bare- 
footed in the snow at the gate of Canossa, we 
see political supremacyasserted for scare anyend 
beyond itself, and the temporary gratification 
of beholding the humiliation of the representa- 
tive of a long line of Emperors. 


Gregory (VII.) had pushed matters too far. Earnest 
sinoere as he was in his desire to reform the Church, 
and in his view of his own exalted position, he liad too 
deeply entronobed on the prerogative of the secular 
power to — . the penalty of his rashness. The Ger- 
man prinoss might meet and elect a rival Emperor; 
Gregory might anew pronounce sentence of excom- 
munication on Henry, when Henry seemed completely 
conquered at the bali of, Flarcheim ; but retribation 
at fanyth overtook the Pope. He bad invoked th 
sword to defend his prerogati To the sword he ow 
his own exile from Rome. The scene at Canossa had 
been one of insolent triumph for the priest; the soene 
at Salerno was its counterpart for the Emperor.“ 
Gregory the Great gave the N much of 
its spiritual character; and, in failing to catch 
the spirit that had actuated him, while they 
followed the tradition of his desire for unity 
and influence, his successors became mere 
schemers for 1 The Papacy, in struggling 
to adapt itself to the new forces that were now 
2 in upon it like waves, set behind the 
tight lines of Latin organisation —a vital ex- 
panding element oertain sooner or later to burst 
and break these lines in pieces. The struggle 
was great. The tight-set steel spring bent and 
turned back for a moment, only to resume its old 
position always, the declaration ofinfallibility the 
other day being its last flickering, feeble move- 
ment. The irruption of Teutonic individualism, 
in other words, the Reformation, was only the 
culmination of a long process; and do we not 
see symptoms and prophecies of it centuries 
before in, for one thing, the exemption of the 
clergy from military service, which, rendering 
it necessary that lower clergy should be chosen 
from bondsmen, mainly gave rise to that dis- 
tinction of high-born and low-born clergy, 
which before long paved the way for the aboli . 
tion of free election? “The laity, who had 
“learned from Gregory VII. to oppose their 
“clergy, in the next century learnt from Arnold 
“ how to oppose their Pope, and the full harvest 
‘‘of the rebellion of which Gregory sowed the 
“seed in the year 1074, was gathered in the 
“time of Luther, when the Teutonic laity threw 
“off their allegiance to the Pope for ever.“ 
This Mr. Reichel writes in his section on the 
“Greatness of the Papacy,” hinting how 
arbitrary in all such matters must be historical 
divisions. Already he clearly sees that the 
thin end of the wedge of disruption has been 
inserted into the fabric; thus justifying his 
own words: The Papal power, like the sur- 
face of the sea, presents in its growth a con- 
“stant succession of varying levels. At one 
“moment it rises on the crest of a wave, at 
“another it is depressed in the adjoining 
„hollow.“ 
The lesson of Mr. Reichel's book is this, that 
spiritual and ecclesiastical life suffer loss and 
deorepitude when practically and inseparably 
allied with disturbing political forces. He him- 
self is a little at a loss how to escape from a 
plain and direct acknowledgment of this: and 
sometimes, when glancing at remembrancers of 
the legacy which the Church of England received 
from Rome, he is a little put out of countenance. 
Perhaps the best specimen we can give of this, 
of which there are several in Mr. Reichel's book, 
is when he escapes apologetically into a footnote, 
there to relieve himself on the principle of 
political patronage, which appears to have 
arisen on his mind now and thenina way to 
cause him some doubtfulness and distress :— 
The system of patronage is one for which no pre- 
cedent can be cited from the first age of Christianity. 
The earlier councils uphold the free election of the clergy 
and declare ordinations not preceded by free elections 
invalid. Theoretically it is a system which can only be 
defended on the most extreme sacerdot il theory—the 
theory that all the clergy of one grade are so exactly 
equal, tat it is a matter of no moment whether one or 
the other is appointed. The nomination may then be 
safely left to an individual. Unfortanately, howevor, 
theory and experience do not on this point agree. 
Nevertheless, practically, a plea may be advanced for 
patronage. Is it not better to have patronage than the 
1 5 3 a hen . ioh N 
ular elections? After all, e 
has grown to is hat it is. When it first tame tuto 
use, none but the patron may have been competent to 
give an Opinion on the suitability of the candidate. Be- 
sides, when the feudal system was strong, any form of 
election would have been practically in the hands of the 
feudal lord. Yet, no doubt as feudal relations relaxed, it 
would have been otherwise ; and ecclesiastical elections, 
had they been continued, would have been quite as free 
from feudal influences now as political elections are. 
Taking, however, into consideration the abuses of the 
latter, one would hardly plead for the introduction of 
ecclesiastical elections which, however consonant they 
may be with justice and the practice of the early 
Church, would be practically a new system to us, But 


one may well claim some of veto ſor t | 
gation, that — may not have clergy ed tds teeta 
against their will.“ 


from the Churchman. Mr. Reichel acknow- 
ledges that the Church of Rome, on a gigantic 
scale, witnesses to the failure of the experiment 
of ecclesiastical and political identity. We are 
lad to read such words, whose significance can- 
not be denied, even although they are com- 
pelled to dwindle into the small-type of a foot- 
note. 
| Mr. Reichel's book is well written, at once 
elegant and forcible, and combines correctness 
With the ease and freedom of first-rate spoken 
discourse. We shall be glad to meet with him 
again in similar walks of research and thought. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Sermons preached in the Temple Church, by the Rev. 
Atrrep Atnarr, M. A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
Reader at the Temple Church, London. (Macmillan 
and Co., 1870.) These sermons are full of force and 
freshness. Their force is to be attributed mainly to 
their faith, and their freshness to their fearlessness. 
Mr. Ainger is superior to the orseds of his Church, and 
the conventionaligms of the pulpit. This is! shown not 
only by the topics he has taken, but also by the method 
of his handling. He preaches in Fleet-street and at the 
Temple Church, and so we have Murder, Ancient and 
“© Modern,” “Culture and Temptation,” The Voices 
“of Great Orowds, &. Addressing those who have 
received a university education, he quotes the ancient 
and modern classics. Acquainted with the religious 
difficulties of the day, and discardiug the theological 
figments of the schools, he yet speaks as if he believes 
the faith once delivered to the saints. We have not 
met with a single sentence that woald be commonly re- 
garded as eloquent, nor have we met with one which 
we should like to bave missed. There are many pas- 
sages we should wish to quote—we take this one from 
the sermon on Culture and Temptation.” 
t And He (I use the phrase with all reverence, 
deliberately) was ‘a man of culture.’ And it came 
to pass, that after three days they found Him 
in the Temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors 
both hearing and asking them questions; and all 
that heard Him were astonished at his understand- 
ing and answers. Aud Jesus increased in wisdom 
and stature, andin favour with God and man.’ Forget 
not for a moment the divinity of our Lord; His re- 
corded words are the best commentary on this state- 
ment of the sacred historian—words so profound, far 
reaching, original, as to have no parallel in the world’s 
history. Such a being was He on whom the Tempter 
had to exercise his inflaence. Satan was too wise to 
come to Him with temptations that could not tempt. 
He fitted the things he offered to the character, the 
nature, the position of Him whom he wished to van- 
uish. He did not offer low pleasures, common honours, 
the objects which the vulgar pursue after. They could 
have. presented no attraction to Him; even as, my 
brethron, the grosser pleasures of the uneducated per- 
haps offer no temptation to ourselves. The Tempter 
came to Him, quoting texts of Sori and offering 
inducements to sin clothed in a garb which made them 
seem like invitations to 154 Use your miraculous 
power, He said, to turn these stones into bread.’ * Why 
not P a ccmmon spirit might have rejoined, common 
spirits have so made answer many times since. Why 
not have turned the power, since it has been given us, 
to the first and most pressing need of the body? Be- 
cause, so the Divine sufferer made answer, we do not 
lire by bread alone.“ We may not prostitute the 
power which is God’s to ends that are not His. Divine 
gifts are for Divine ends. ‘Spirits are not finely 
uched, but to fine uses.’ Education is a spiritual 
discipline a lifting us out of ourselves. We may not 
make it a minister to ourselves. Weare not to stay 
turning stones into bread; using great gifts, for sense, 
for enjoyments, for self. As we ure raised into a 
higher region, we must labour to help others to rise 
into it, to draw others along the same upward path. 
Culture is to subserve the law of sacrifice, the law which 


found its highest gaming in the N of all sacri- 
fices,. I, when I am lifted up, will draw all men unto 
me. 

Nine Sermons on the Lord’s Supper ; with a Spécial 
Reference to Controversies of the Present Times. By 
the Rev. Anrnux Worrz, M. A., Rector of Fordham 
All Saints, and of Westley, Bury St. Edmunds. (London: 
Longmans. 1867.) The authority for legally employ- 
ing such things as lights, incense, vestments, crosses, 
supposed to have been discovered in a rubric about 
‘ornaments,’ and the excitement which has for some 
time past prevailed on the subject of such usages, have 
occasioned these sermons. Mr, Wolfe writes knowing 
that the real subject of the controversy is not the “ or- 
‘‘naments,” but the doctrine they are intended to sym- 
bolise. The Scriptural basis for the doctrine of the 
‘real objective Presence in the Lord's Supper is 
examined here. 


The Testimony of David; Drawn from the Psalms 
of David. By the Rev. Atrrep Garry, D. D., Vicar 
of Keclesfield, and Sab-Dean of York. (London: 
Bell and Daldy. 1870.) This little work does not as- 
pire to be critical, but practical and useful. It may 
serve those who cire for the Prayer-book Version, as a 
* morning or evening portion.” 

The Stepping-stone to Homeopathy and Health. 
Seventh Edition. By E. H. Ruppoox, M.D. (Jarrold 
and Sons.) This is an enlarged edition of this very 
useful and cheap little medical guide, It has in addi- 
tion to general information on the subject of disease, u 
Materia Medica and a Clinical Dictionary which, corn: 
sidering the size of the book, are very comprehensive. 
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Avevsr 3, 1870. THE NONCONFORMIST. 
Miscellaneous. Antes neary the same 
Os at is likely, however, that the dis statesman 


M. De Lxsszrs.—The honorary freedom of the 
City of London was presented to M. De Lesseps on 


Saturday at a special general court of the Common 


Council. An eloquent address of presentation was 
delivered by Mr. Scott, the Chamberlain, to which 
M. De Lesseps made a suitable reply. 

_ Rev. Sypney SmitH on War. — It threo men 
were to have their legs and arms broken, and were 
to remain all night exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, the whole country would be in a state of 
the most dreadful agitation. Look at the wholesale 
deaths of a field of battle, ten acres covered with 
dead, and half dead, and dying; and the shrieks and 
agonies of many thousand human beings. There is 
more of misery inflicted on mankind, by one year of 
war, than by all the civil peculations and aggressions 
of a century. Yet it is a state into which the mass of 
mankind rush with the greatest avidity, hailing 
official murderers, in scarlet, gold, and cock’s feathers, 
as the greatest and most glorious of human crea- 

tures. It is the business of every wise and good 
man to set himself against this passion for military 
glory, which really seems the most fruitfal source of 
human misery. 

Tuns BANQUET TO HER Masesty’s MINISTERS, 
annually given by the Lord Mayor, took place 
on Saturday night, at the Mansion House. The 
speech-making was of an unueually interest- 
ing character, and the observations of Mr. Glad- 
etone on the war were received with applause. 

The Prime Minister. referred to the war as the 
saddest and most melancholy event this country has 


presented. He pointed ont that the duty of England 


was to maintain a just, absolate, impartial, and 
dignified neutrality, and maintained that there never 
was a period when, whether in regard to our forces, 
or to the temper of the vountry, a Ministry could 
meet a discussion as to England’s safety with more 
confidence, or a greater conviction that whatever 
may arise, this nation will be found equal to its 
duties. The other speakers were the Lord Mayor, g 
who was extremely complimentary; Mr. Cardwell, 
who added “The Reserve Forces” to the tcast of 
“The Army and Navy,” for which he returned 
thanks; the Lord Chancellor, who praised the 
House of Lords and the Irish Land Bill; and Mr. 
Bruce, who, representing The Commons,” said that 
the members on returning to their constituents after 
the session would be greeted as good and faithful 
servants.’ Mr. Lowe wound up the festivities with 
a learned speech in toasting The Ladies,” which 
he thought was a custom which came into fashion 
at the siege of Troy. 

THE LIBERATOR PERMANENT BUILDING AND IN- 
VESTMENT Society.—The second annual meeting of 
this society was held at the Gaildhall Coffee Hdube 
on the 29th inst., 8. R. Pattison, Esq., in the ohalr. 
Mr. J. Spencer Balfour, the secretary, presented 
the report, which showed the most satisfactory 
results. Comparing the two years of the society’s 
operations, it appears that in the first year 
801 shares were subscribed for, representing 
5,2971, 178. 4d. of actual receipts, and future receipts 
to the amount of 18,7321. 2s. 8d., while in the year 
just ended the shares subscribed for have been 
1,267, representing 12,2037. 16s. 2d. of actual 
receipts, and future receipts to the value of 25,806l. 
3s. 11d. In the first year the deposits were 2, 528 
10s. 6d., aud the advances on approved mortgage 
securities were 6,8671. 10s. In the past year the 
deposits have been 7,565/. le. 3d., and the advances 
on equally good, or even ampler ‘seourities, 15,7793. 
16s. The year's profits on premiums have 
1,9691. The net amount remaining at the cred 
profit and loss account, after allowing 5 per cent. 
interest on paid-up and subsbription shares, was 
1,169/., out of which a bonus of 2 per cent. was 
voted on paid-up shares and 600/. placed to the 
credit of the reserve fand. The Chairman vouched 
for thé care which the directors bestowed upon the 
society’s affairs, and particularly the manner in 
which they scrutinise every security offered to them. 
On the motion of the Rev. Dr. Brock, 250“. was 
voted for the directors, atid, after the usual votes of 
thanks to the Obairman, directors, and officers, the 
meeting broke © up. 


Gleanings. 


Ratten ing is by no means at an end in Sheffield. 
Six oases are reported during the last week. 

The committee of the House of Lords have decided 
that the Government will purchase the Jersey and 
Guernsey Telegraph Company. 


A crab has been caught in Yokohama Bay which 
weighed about 40lb., had legs over five feet in 
length, and its mouth contained two large teeth. 
When in the water its strength was such that it 
could have quite overpowered a man. 


The South London Press mentions a most revolt- 
ing illustration of what may result from gross igno- 
rance. A woman brought to a surgery the other 
day a child in a nearly dying state, and the doctor 
elicited from her that she had been administering 
spiders to it as a cure for whooping-cough. 


_..“Lotrnuarm” in AunicA.— Within six weeks of | — 
their publication of“ Lothair the Messrs. Appleton 
sold 52,000 copies of that novel. The sale in Eng. 
land in ‘the same period was 6,000 copies. Here the 
different editions were sold at one dol. and two dols. 

per copy, while in England the 10 was seven and 


a half dols. On either side o the Atlantic, there. 
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NOTICE. — All announcements intended for 


column must be accompanied by a remittance of | bacon 
half-a-crown in postage-stamps. 


Hirths, Marringes, and Beaths. 


MARRIAGE. 


WEST - GOULD. - July 28, at Bt. Mary’s Oliapel, Norwich 
by the father of the bride, Alfred Slater West, M. A., of 
Amersham Hall, Caversham 
Rev. George Gould, of Norwich. 


283,894, 740 


rrespon 
in conjunction with Holloway’s 
any internal disorder, be its 
Whilst using these purifying Lay the 
seat bea 8 chills and erect 


Beans and peas were each 2s, per 
is quoted 2s, to 3s. per qr. higher. I 
Arrivals of oats a liberal, and 85 Is. higher 
allgthe porta of call srrivals are 
heat has recovered ls, from the decline of last 
week, Indian corn rather lower, 


UURRENT PRIOBS, 


Per Jr. 
Wuasat— . . 
Essex and Kent, 
red, Old «oe of L o 
Ditto mew ws . 54 57 
White, old ee eo — — 
59 nen... ee 54 61 
Foreign red. 50 52 
„ White oo 88 i. 
BarRLiYy— 
English malting .. 32 86 
Ohevalier .. .. 40 46 
Distilling .. 87 141 
Voreigh.. «2 „„ ST 48 
MALT— 
Pale - — 
Cheval jer 0 69 = — 
WE os ec ee 00 56 
Beans 
Ticks .. „% = 
Harrow .. . 6 48 
RRS 


BREAD, London, Saturday, 
lis are, for Wheaten 
old Bread, 7d. to 74d. 


n MEAT MARKET, Monday, August 1.— 
The market has been fairly — with meat, 
has been dull, at about late rates 


Per 8lbs. by the’ carcase, 


. d. 8. d. 

Inferior beef. . 3 0 to 3 4 
Middling ditto . 4 ao 
Prime large do. 4 4 4 8 
Do. small do. 4 8 410 
wee Por. 8 4 3 8 
Small pork .44 6 0 


beasts on sale was inferior ; bal chon | 


| whose pony involves so much that we peouliarly 

the ‘‘American idea,” had more readers 
here than in hig Own country. It is a measure of 
his great popularity that ** Uncle Tom's Cabin,” 
within the same period after 
sold so largely as Lothair.”"—New York Herald, 


Cucumpers.—We consider before using the ououm- 
ber it skould in every instance be sliced and p 
of the preponderance of its acrid and pu 
elements by treating with a little salt an then 
saturated with vinegar for some hours previously 
never eaten without it, in fact—otherwise it is v 
apt to produce an active and severe form 75 
tion, accompanied by intense — 
the so-called oholeraio di 


ublioat ion, had not 


» and 
edlen Press 
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to Martha, daughter of the 


BANK OF ENGLAND, 
(From Wednesday's Gazette.) 
An Account, putsuant to the Act 7th and 8th Viotorta, oap, 83, 
for the week ending Wednesaay, July 27. 
S808 DEPARTMENT. 
Government Debt 411,015,100 


ther Securities .. 3, 984,900 


Gold Coin & Bullion 18, 304, 740 


238,391,740 £33,894 740 
BANKING DEPART MENT. 
erie Ss pital 14, 883. 000 Government Seciiri- 
„„ 8.409. % ties (ine, dead 
Publio Deposit. 6,866,892] woelght annuity) 212,507,779 
Other Deposits .. 21, ‘013, $23) Other Securities .. 22,829,141 
Seven Day and other Notes . . „ cess A7. 130 
Nr 568,893 asia 4 Bilver Coin 857,750 
£45,412,100 £45, 412,100 


FeRanx May, Deputy Chief Oashier. 
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CORN EXCHANGB, Marx LANA, Monday, March 1. 
y of English wheat and moderate 
e market 
„ and prices unsettled. English wheat sold at a 
advance of ls. per qr. from the prices of . 
moderate extent of business was done in 
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2 co „„ „ 8 60 40 
* „% ot „% 44 
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Boilers ee ee oF 88 42 
Foreign, boilers... 40 48 
RSE. co. veo cc. be 86 88 

O41 
English feed. 25 82 
90 potato .. 20 836 
Bootch feed ee . = — 
uk B. . 1 7 
„ White .. .. 27 82 
feed... . . 22 27 

Frovur— * 

Town made * — 54 
8 
Nerielg 1 beit! 36 2 


July 30.—The prices in the 


read, per 4lbs. loaf, 8d. to 84d. ;: 


6. . 8. . 
Inf. muttan . 8 8 4 0 
Middling ditto .4 0 4 4 
Primeditto . .4 8 5 0 
Veal. . r 
BOD «i @ 2 oe’ 6 6 0 


METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, August 1. 
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PROVISIONS, Monday, 


A 1.—The arrivals im wea 
from Ireland were 1 R 


uguet ! 
and A foreign packages butter, and 3, 
; ‘ Butter « — 2 
8. 


per owt. Best Dutch, 75 
steadily at the late advance. Hamburg has further adv 
4s. per owt. Lard tproved in value nt $a. per owt, 


COVENT GARDEN MARKET, Priday, Saly 20. 3 
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Golding he hy ge | Sire niin 
perfection. In the Weald of Kent and Pag probably one- 
third ine of the A ter are suffering from the long and 
— — Bg: 3 er now can 10 2 ave, the —e 
wo- 00 ean a 0 arn an 

dor are much in the same ndl on aa Kon and bunds Bumox, Coin 
tinental reports are mostly good, with 2 es of wand o 
rain in the districts of Alsace ond Loraine, Reports from the 
most importaut hop districts of New York are very gloomy, 
the continued attacks of vermin having enfeobled the vine 

a considerable extent, and the grab 4 out worm In partion 
lar having done much damage and these fadta, coupled w tho 
the diminished average and neglected oulture, cause our eati- 


mate of the orop to be harely half of last . The une 
in New York is very firm, and relative values being higher 
there "thn on this aide, arrangements have been made by 
holders in New York to take up fre for * +4 of some 
of their ——, — and Rast Kents, I. Sa. tal 
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POTATOES, — 2822 AND ee — Mond 
August 1.—The as been a fair supply of potatoes 


sale. The — 4 N at our A 


— into London last tom Baus 
irk, 260 cases, 7 baskets, 800 boxes from Euglish 


haws XII. to 180s. _ per tan  Regenta, 110s, to, 30s, par dan; 


ae — ert — * 44 is sino 


7 au 1 ner bushel; seconlary sorts,j 


N 


rq ‘best. New winter roy = 


ab ib, or Vet inter b. 


dale AS N , fine cu 


tao iat he be an : ptibed 


vate d K, 5K. 


wun held higher. 
samples very fine, but K. 
wea, Sie icc 75 


» August 1.—0 
wool Nds du 1. Frenoli and Ge 2 2 


buslaess u 
aving wien 
an on — 1 wh — 

0 ever, to accépt lower partiagta 0 
Kaaltties ef E glia. The public 22 colonial wool were 
prematurely o 


OIL, h 1.—There has been a slow demand 
for rn — has not been much demand for rape; 
other oils have been in limited request, 


is no 


TALLOW, Monday, August 1.—The market has been quiet, 
bo , on the spot, . Od. per owt, Town Tallow 43a. aa 
Cash. 

OOAL, Monday, A I.— Market without alteration 


12 ihe. Wetton t Woy 11 n Wie, ibe Sh 


asa, Saag al Se fh 
6. bo 
ne ditto, 178. 6d; Tue ate 16s. ; 105 0 
Main, 17, 6d. ; Hartley’ 8, 170. 3 ; Wylam West, 17s. 6d. Kab ah 
. arrived, 36; ships left from last day, 6; 
ps a . 


7 


— i 


— 


Adbertisements. 


5,000 


ing (r 


PARTNER (Sleep 
Prat ns 


Pg WANTED, in a 
and 7 MBROHAN 7 — „ eatabl upwards 4 


as wae Provincial Towne 
ardchtars of 1 0d — blic — 
Geanae ty Chambers, 14, Cornhill, B. 6.0 


PROFESSOR TODHUN’ TRE: MA, of 

Cheshunt College, with — 8 conducts the 
EDUUVATION of a small number of Pupils, The premises 
have been built for the purpose ijn a ** e situation, 
Terms inolusive.—Holt House, Cheshunt, N 


FRDUCATION on the CONTINENT.—A 
arried ENGLISHMAN, Professor in a Public [nstitu- 

tion abroad, etna hy 7 ng oie N ica 

xcellent tunities for 2 ring a thoroug 

Prana and German, —G, oste Rostauto, Neuchatel, 

Suisse. 


Tux COLLEGE, ALBERT-ROAD, , SOUTH 
rience, 4 , by K BNOLISH ad e 
MASTE 


It * vas Norw 
June ask le CRYSTAL ACAGE Cy (Yearly 5 
10s. 6d.). The changes are moderate, and the holiday 


dress, 


of ex 


THE PRINOIPAL, 


N.B.— Delicate and Colonial Boys are received is Para u 
ers. 


li 
+f | 
4 
tif 
1 
„ 
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M* STREETER (Successor to 

FL ANCOCE and CO., Limited), 

(.oLDsMITH and JEWFLLER, 

Wen and CLOCK-MAKER 

mo the ROYAL FAMILY, 

37, CONDUIT-STREET, 

JOND-STREET, LONDON, W., 

| NTRODUCER of the CELEBRATED 5 

IS CARAr GOLD JEWELLERY, also 

W and CLOCKS, 

MCHNE MADE. 

BRAOELE rs. STRAP, 18-CARAT] £5 0 

BEACELETS, ETRUSCAN, „ 27 0 
0 
0 


BEACELETS, NINEVEH, ,, £10 
BWO, SAXON, 1 £15 


PZROOCHES, ETRUSOAN, ,, | £2 10/¢ 


Bi NINEVEH, ,, | £3 0 
JJROOCHES, SAXON, =, „ 0 
BOD EGYPTIAN, ,, | £5 0 
Gams, PRINCESS, =, | £2 0 
(jHAINS, CYLINDER, ,, | £3 0 
(SHAINS, CURB, gy Be” ee 
(HANS, OABLE, 5 


EA RRINds, ETRUSCAN, „ £1 10 
PABRINGS, £4X0N, 5 
Enn GS, EGYPTIAN, ,, 28 6 
PABSINGS, NINEVEH, _s,, £4 10 
LC. ENGRAVED, „ £1 0 
LCXXIS. CORDED, 1 £2 10 
[OOKETS, CROSS, 90 44 0 
e WATCHES, LADIES’, 48 8 


(OLD WATOHES, __,, £10 10 | sities. 


(OLD WATCHES, }-PLATE, [£15 15 
(OLD WATCHES (HUNTING), £1111 
Gn WATCHES, }-PLATE, s· 16 
(OLD WATCHES, , 20 0 


G WATCHES, KEYLESS 215 10 
(OLD WaTCES, 8 222 0 
(Ji WATCHES (HUNTING), Zis 158 
(Wocks, CARRIAGE, 28 0 
(Locks, „ (STRIKING), | £7 7 


Cocks, (ON GONG) 212 132 
Cον LIBRARY (MARBLE)| £4 0 


' DEANE’ S— Electro-plate 


; Chemistry 0 : | 0 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. \ : 
FURNISH YOUR HOUSE wre THE BEST ARTICLES 


aT | 
DEANE’S |. 


brated Table Cutlery, of style 
DEA NE'S—Ole — 4 tlory, every variety of sty 


____ | pHANH’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best manu- 


b . 


DEAN B’S—Dish Covers aid Hot-water Dishes. Tin Dish 

DEANZ’S—Papier Tua Trays in sets, trom 21s., new 
and elegant patterns, 

DEAND’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysell’s 


J and other i ta. 
DEANE’S—Oopper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and 


DEANE’S8—Moderator and Rock Oh Lamps, a large and 
o assortment. 


andsom 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, — patterns in 
Glass and Bronze —three-light glass from 50s. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST FREB. 
DAN S- Domestie Baths for every purpose, Bath-room- 


9 


fitted complete. 

and Fire-irons, in modern and ap- 
roved patterns, 

DEANT'S—Bedetoadh in — and Brass, with Bedding of 
DEANE’S—Register stoves, improved London-made Kitch- 
7 i poles, a variety of pat- 
terns, French and English. 
DEANTE’S—Tin and Ja Goods, Iron Ware, and Culi- 


| strong 
DBEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden 
Rollers, Wire-work, &o. 


| DEANE’ S—Harness Saddles, and Horse Clothing, manu- 


factured on the premises, of the best material. 


A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


‘DEANE & CO. (46, King William Street), LONDON BRIDGE. 


EATHFIELD, STONYGATE, 
LEICESTER. 
EDUCATION FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
ComDUCTED BY THE Men MIALL. 
MASTERS. 

French and Italian . „ „ Mons. C. O. Caillard. 

erman 0 „ > ge 
Music and Binging 0 . „ J. Saviile Stone, Eaq., Asso- 
Drawing and Painting . — „ . 
Dancing and Calisthenicos . Malle. L’Augiéc. 
Dr. Albert J. Bernays, Pro- 


feesor of Chemistry at 
St. Thomas Hospital, 


London. 
Arithmetic . Mr. J. Hepworth. 


The above branches of education are — exclusively by 
the Masters assigned to them. The general English education 
is under the immediate direction of the Principals and a com- 
petent staff of Governesses, 


Terms forwarded on application. 
SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tuxspay, 9th August. 


LEVEDON COLLEGE, 
NORTHAMPTON. 
At the last Cam Local Examinations, Thirty-two 
3 ey re 
Robe — oh in H. 


of the number s onours, this 
being the largest number of Honours ob 1 School 
in the with one exception. Seven of onours- 


men among them Sixteen ‘‘ Distinotions in various 
subjects, the largest number of “ Distinctions” won by any 
School. Since d e above named Examinations, another 
Candidate has taken an Exhibition of 301. a-year at the 
London University, and a Scholarship of 801. a-year at Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge. 


' Terma, inclusive. 


ORTHERN CONGREGATIONAL 
SCHOOL, SILCOATES HOUSE, WAKEFIELD. 
PRINCIPAL; 
The Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M. A., LL D., M. R. I. A. 
The above School receives, in addition to the Sons of 
Ministers, a limited number of the Sons of Laymen, who are 
carefully instructed in all the branches of a sound clarsica! 
mathematival, and commercial education, and are prepared 
for any department of business, or for entrance at the Univer- 


The School will REOPEN, after the Midsummer Vacation, 
on Fripay, 22 5, 1870. 
8 — the admission of Pupils to be addressed to 
0 


1TDoR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM. 
PROFESSORS. 


Literature . Mrs. O. L. Batrovr. 
. Prof. Bentiey, King’s Coll. 


Globes and Natural Science . Messrs.WaLker & WiLtianms, 
Music, „ . Joux Blocxtev, Eeq. 
— r 40. 0 . . 2 1 — . 
ran „ James COWARD, . 
Drawing and * . „R. W. Buss, E. q. 
+ nome and Biblical Studies . Rev. J. W. Topp. 
0 9 „Dr. MAN DRoOö. 


German Language. ‘ „Herr GENEVA. 
Referees — Parents of Pupils and Olergy men 
For Particulars, address the Principal, Mrs. TODD. 


y tofosia VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, Conducted by 
MRS. WASHINGTON WILKS. The oourse of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough English education, 
with the French and German Languages ; Piano, Bing 
ing, and Drawing taught by competent Masters. 

| = 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHES. 
(LOCKS, 1 1 410 12 GREEN, 8TROUD, —.— 4.41.— 
(Locks, f 7 214 0 8 — a ee Resident Foreigr 


(locks, „  (ORMOLD), £10 0 
(NLOCKS, 5 2185 0 
‘HR ILLUSTRAIED CaTALOGUE, 


Reports monthly. Test Examinations every term. 

The Mieses Ho sar offer to t he Daughters of Gentlemen an 
advanced and liberal educati ou, with all the privacy and 
name tala of howe. The house is large, airy, and well 
situated. | 


Prospectus, with references and copies of Examination 
Papers, ou app iication, : 


AUTUMN TERM will commence Serramuner 22. 


Bourn in CLOTH, is now Ready, 
POST FREE for TWO STAMPS, only of 
Mx STREETER, 37, CONDUIT-STREET, 
5 DOURS from a BOND - STREET, 


NDO 
P., 


A 
LIMITED, 


. 


— — — — — — — — — 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — Professor 
PEPPER'S New Entertainment, exhibiting the effectef 
and describing the various modes of causing GHOSTS o, 
human beings to appear and disappear at pleasure, crawl 
walk, leap, and dance on walle and ceilings, or float in spaced 
Fairy gambols, children dancing on the sides of walls and 
romping about the ceiling like flies. The whole illustrated 
and explained — er Wednesday) at quarter to 3 and 
quarter to 8.—New Entertainment, by George Buck- 
land, d., The Wicked Uncle; or Hush-bye-Babes in the 
Wood — dend and the Suez Canal—American Organ dail y,— 


| The whole for 1s, 


STABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES, 
BELLE VUE HOUSE, STROUD, GLOUCESTER- 


SHIRE, , 
Conducted by the Misses ISACKE, 
Assisted by SEVEN MASTERS, 


a wc College Examination condusted by a Master 
o , , 


Desirable associations, high mental culture, and kind and 
liberal treatment are the chief advantages offered. 


— Playground, Croquet and Archery Grounds ad- 
Oining. | \ 
Vacancies for a few Boarders after the recess ; also for Two 
Young Ladies in the Training Class, at reduced terms. 
DUTIES will be RESUMED (o. v.) Jurr 28tb. 


Prospectuses, Reports, &c., to be had on application. 


N.B.—Twenty of the Pupils have this year been successf 
in the Government Ssience Examinations. 


ESTALOZZZ IAN BOARDING SCHOOL 


for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, Misees TOVELL, 26, KING 
EDWARD’S-ROAD, HACKNRY. 


Special attention to the moral and religious training of th 
Papila. The comforts of home combined with the discipline o 
school. Subjects of instruction comprehensive and so taught 
as to cultivate the mind. Masters attend. House com- 


modious and airy. Separate beds, Extensive recreation. 
k and common. 
erees: Rev. J. J. Evans, Chaplain Home and Colonial 


— and garden close to a large 
0 


Training College; Rev. G. B. Johnson, Edgbaston ; Professor 
ng, Home and Colonial Training College; John T. 
Beighton, Eeq., 7, Blomfield-street, City; also the parents 


of Pupils. 
The NEXT TERM begins SerrembBer 7th. 


_— 


R. COOKE BAINES, 
SURVEYOR AND COMPENSATION VALUER. 
106, Cheapside, E. O. 

Every information supplied as to the various Metropolitan 
improvements, | 
Claims against Railway and other Public Companies prepared 

and arranged, 
ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF PROPERTY VALUED FOR 
PROBATE, &0. 


Money obtained on Freehold or Leasehold Securities. 


Mf ONEY.—- LOANS Granted, from £100 to 


£2,000, at 5 per cent, repayable over three years, on 
Personal Security and Life Policy effected with the WEST of 
ENGLAND INSURANCE CO. (Establiabed 1807).—Apply to 


J. Croexer, Agenoy Superintendent, Gateshead-on Tyne. 
Agents wanted. 


— 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


Price Lists AND DRAWINGS FREE ON APPLICATION, 


F. BRABY & Oo., 
FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


LADIES’ BEAUTIFULLY*MADE 
BOOTS 


For Promenade or Croquet, 168. 6d. and 216. Soft and prett 
house Boots, 6s. 6d. Illustrated Catalogues post free, wit 
notice of convenient arrangements for country residents, : 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192, Oxford-street, London, W. 


KATE WORSDELLS PILLS. 


Life without health is a misery that often can scarcely be 
borne. [low invaluable, therefore, must a restorative medi - 
cine be found by the sufferer! KAYE'S WORSDELL’S 
. this desideratum, and instantly give relief to 

o afflic 


Sold by all Chemicts and other dealers in patent medicines 
at ls, Id., 28. 9d., and 48. 6d. per box. ’ 


i A DI E S.— For more thau 100 years the 
4 rafest and best medicine has proved to be ; 
DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS.” 


They are invaluable and unsurpassed. Beware of counter- 
fcits. The genuine Pills bear the name of Dr. JOHN 
HOOPER, and may be obtained at 


BARCLAY and S5ONS9, Farringdon-street 


Edwards, Sanger, Butler and Crispe, and Thompson; and 
Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 


ORNS and BUNIONS.—A gentleman, 
many years tormented with Corns, will be to 
others the btai 


et 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— 


FANCY BAZAARS. 


The chief difficulty, space and good accommodation, is easily 
overcome by — for ove of Benjamin Edgington's beau- 
titul tents, capable of sheltering the largest display of fancy 
and 1 80 visitors, For terms and designs, address to 
ENJAMIN EDGING@TON, 2, Duke-street, London-bridge, 
S. E. Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


FRANCIS MORTON and COMPANY, 
LIMITED, ENGINEERS and GOVERNMENT CON. 
TRACTORS. Head Offices and Works, NAYLOR-STREET, , 
LIVERPOOL. 7 : | 
IRON CHURCHES, CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 
On a much improved system. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special 
direction of the Company’s Architect. 


Prices on application. 


MOORE & HUNTON, 


CABINET MAKERS & UPHOLSTERERS, 
PAUL STREET AND WORSHIP STREET, 


FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, 


Beg to solicit an inspection of their Stock of DINING-ROOM, 
DRAWING-ROOM, LIBRARY, BEDROOM, and other 
FURNITURE, in various woods and atyles, displayed in 
Show-rooms containing upwards of FORTY THOUSAND 
SQUARE FEET of FLOORAGE. 


SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS. 


THE “WORCESTERSHIRE,” 


Pronounced by Jonnoisseurs, The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of ses, 8 on all bottles and 
abels. 


Agents—OROSSE and BLACKWBLL, London, and sold by 
all Dealers in Sauces thrcuchout the World, 


QUININE. 


“gine many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered, too often pre- 
cludes its adoption as a general tonic, The sucoe-s which has 
attended Waters“ Quinine Wine arises from ite careful 
preparation by the manufacturer. Each wineglass full con- 
tains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to 
the weak. It behoves the public to see that they have Waters’ 
Quinine Wine, for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short 
time since, elicited the fact that one * ed imitator did 
not use Quinine in the manufacture of wine, All grocers 
sell Waters’ Quinine Wine. 

WATERS aud WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worceste 
House, 34, Eastcheap, London. Agents—K. Lewis and Co., 
Worcester, 


PURE AERATED WATERS.— 
| ELLIS’S. 

ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS unsurpassed for their purity. 
Ellie’s Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lithia and Potass Waters and 
Lemonade. None genuine unless Corks branded R. Ellis & 


Son, Ruthin,“ and each bottle bears their trade mark Goat 
en Shield. 


Sold by all Che mists, Confectioners, and Hotel- kee pers. 
Wholesale only, of R. ELLIS & SON, Ruthin, North Wales. 


London Agents: W. BEST and SONS, Hentietta-street, 
OCavendish- square. 


CLEAR COMPLEXIONS 


for all who use the United Service Soap Tablet, which 
also imparts a delicious fragrance, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
J. O. and J. FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and others. 
: „ Ure no other. See name on each tablet. 


ASTHMA.—DATURA TATULA, 
„Of great efficacy in cases of Asthma and Chronio 
Bronchitis.“ Dublin Journal of Medical Science. ‘‘ The fumes 
cause no nausea, so that the most delicate lady may use the 
remedy. I. have never known an instance in which relief 
was not obtained.“ — Letter from Gen, Alexander, Tins 
28. Od., 58., 10s., and 1886. Cigars and Cigarettes, in boxes, 


N., 8s., and 15s. Pastilles for inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d, 5s, 
and 108. \ 


BAVORY and MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 


‘OROSBY’S 


BALSAMIC. COUGH ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills, are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 
nstead of uch fallacious remedies, which yield momen 

relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive an 

thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 

COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


SELECT TESTIMONIAL, 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” 
gays: —“ I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and 
invariably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the 
Chest in cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with 
the greatest confidence, recommend it es a most valuable 
adjunct to an other-wise strengthening. treatment for this 
disease.“ 

This medicine, which is free from opium and equills, not 
only allays the lccal irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it ia vaed with the most 
signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Ccursumption, Coughs 
Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, and all 
affections of the throat and chest. ld by all respectable 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles at le. od., 
4s. d., and 11s, each; and wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
„ Diseases of the Lungs and Air-Versels,” a copy of which 
can be had gratis of all Chemists, 


OZOKERIT (paTENTED. 


— —— 


CHAPMAN’S 


PATENT 


ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


Containing, in perfect purity, without any chemical admixture, all tho con- 

stituents of the finest Wheat. It is an invaluable Infants’ Food, and a most 

hutritious Diet for Children and Invalids. 

DR. ATTFIELD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmacuetical Society :—‘ It is incom- 
parably superior to Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 


Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, de., in 3d,, 64., and 1s. packets, or 8s. tins. 


SOLE PROP RIETORS, 


Orlando Jones and Oo., 19, Bintan st, LONDON. 


INVENTORS AND PaTeNTER3] oF Rice Starch, tae srxonarst Aub purest Mave. 


—— — ͥ ́— — 


THREE PRIZE MEDALS, 
PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, 


Sauces, Jams, and Table Delicacies 
of the highest quality, manufactured by 


CROSSE AND BLACKWSLL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of Captain White’s Oriental Pickle, Ourry Paste 
n er other Condiments. ö ' 


Retail in all parts of the world, and wholesale at the 
Manufactory, 
SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 


SPECIAL TO LADIES, 


FASHIONS FOR SUMMER. 


JAMES SPENCE & Co., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul's 
Churchyard, respectfully invite attention to the following 
specialities :-—- 
SILKS —Black Gro-de-Suez, from £2 @. the 

dress, Black Glacés and Gro-Grains 
(wear guaranteed.) Fancy Silks, from 
£1 8s. 6d. the dress, 

—Silk Jackets, from 108. ed.; Cloth ditto, 
from 10s. 9d. ; Velveteen ditto, from 
10s. 9d. ; Waterproofs, from 10s. 6d, 

—The new-figured Rep, 10s, od. the full 
=i Satin Cloth, t6s. od. the fall 

ress. 

FRENCH PIQUES—Is. od. yard. French Cambrics, 69d, 

and I. per yard, 

Family Linens, Ribbons, Lace, Gloves, Hosiery Trimmings, 

Fancy &o. 


FAMILY and COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


JACKETS 


DRESSES 


JAMES SPENCE and CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul/ 
Churchyard. 


USE ONLY THE 
GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER, 


FILMER AND SON'S 
BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


An Illustrated Catalogue ‘sent post free, containing prices of 
1,000 articles of bedroom furniture, 


31 and 32, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 


MEAT. Amsterdam Exhibition, 1809. First Prize, 
being above the Gold Medal. Supplied to the British, French, 
Prussian, Russian, Italian, Dutch, and other Governments, 
Dr. Lankester writes regarding Extract of Meat: —“ But there 
is a difference in flavour, and here, as in all other kinds of 
food, it is the flavour that makes the quality.“ It is easen- 
tially on account of the fine meaty flavour, as distinguished 

from the burnt taste of other Extracts, that LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRAOT defeated all Australian and other sorts at 
Paris, Havre, and Amsterdam, and is so univeraglly preferred 
in all European markets, N N 
One pint of fine-flavoured Beef - tea at 21d. Most convenient 
and economic ““ stock.” : 5 
Cavution.—Require Baron Liebig's, the in ventor's, signer 
ture on every jar, and ask distinctly for LIEBIG COM. 


PANY’S EXTRACT. \ 


O AL S. — LEA and CO’S 
LOWEST BUMMER PRICES.—Hetton or Lambton 
Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and railway, 
Hu tlepool, 
new Silkstone, 20s.; Clay-crosa, 218. and 18.; P 


rimrose, 
Barnsle 


19s. as 188.; bess Derby, 188.; Kitchen, 17s.; 
Cobbles, 162. 0d.; Hartley, 17s. ; Nuts, 15a. ; Tanfield Moor, 
208.: mall, 128. Coke, 148. per 12 eacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened, Depots. Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kingelard, N. k.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kings 
land-road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s cross 
— and 4 and 5 Wharves, — 2 — 

O Agents, 5 


OO PING COUGH.—ROCHE'S HERBAL 

EM BROOATION is recommended by many of the most 
eminent of the Faculty as the only known safe and 

cure, without the use of medicine, Sold by most Chemists in 

bottles, at 4s, each, Wholesale Agent, Edwards; 38, Old 


Change (formerly of 67, St. Paul's), London, 


ees oa teh, ae ‘dade 
> 


23s. 6 
„ Saat Wigan, 218. ; best Silkstone, 21s. : 


~ — 


PER bon. | PRR bo. 
305 CSRNHILL SHERRY, 830 
This elegant, dry, pure, Cadiz Wine, 

— thy ny Py — WATSON aud Oo., is pro- 


EXCELLENT OLARET, 16s, per doz. with fine bouquet. 
A oom ensive Price List free. Carriage paid. Terms 
cash, tablished 1798. A Sample Bottle may be had, 


CHARLES WATSON and Oo., 30, CORNAILL. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKEY. 
| DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865 
The celebrated old IRISH WHISKY gained the Dublin 
Prize Medal. It fe pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and very 
wholesome. 
Sold in bottler 88. 8d. each, at the retail houses in Lon- 
don; by the agents in the priusipal towns in England; or 
wholesale at 8, Great Windmill-street, London W. 


Observe the red seal, pink label, and cork, branded Kinae 
hau's LL Whisky.“ 


REAL SEA BATH in your own room, by 
dissolving TIDMAN’sS SEA SALT in ordinary water. 

Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By taking a daily 
bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the luxury and the 
benefits of a course of sea ba ine minus the inconvenienve 
of absence from home, and are adopting the surest means of 
giving tone to your constitution. Sold in Bags and 


Boxes by 
all Chemists and Druggists, Beware of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, and 


revents cold, A daily bath prepared with this Salt is the 
— way of rheuma 


2 tism, Rem wlan 
um bago & ular aw weakness of the join 
o. Bold 1 Bags and Boxes by 

ware of imitations, 


ata, Druggists, d. Do- 
DINNEFORD'S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The best remedy for 
ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH, 
re 
cons d 
Aptelally adapted for LADIES, OHILDREN and INFANTS 
DINNEFORD AND Oo., 


172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


— 


RUPTURES, 
BY HER MAJESTY’'S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


| BITES MOC. MAIN PATENT LEVEK 
3 8 


observation. 
Wo do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation and we strenously advise the use of it to all 
hose who stand in need of that protection, which they cannot 
so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any other 
apparatus or trucs as from that which we have the highest 
satisfaction in thus recommending.” Church and State Gazette. 
Recommended by che following eminent Surgeons :— William 
Fergusson, Eeq., F. R. S., Professor of Surgery in King’s College, 
Surgeon to i, Nha © Hospital, &.; C. G. Guthrie, Ke. 
Burgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital; W. 
Bowman, „ F. R. S., Assistant-Surgeon to King’s College 
Hospital ; W. Ce, Req." F.. K, Surgeon to the Magdalcce 
0 V. . % Du Le 
Dost T. Blizard Curling, Ed., F. n to the 


8., 8 
in 


may be had by post, and the Truss 
12 to fit) can be forwarded hy pest, on sending 
e circumference of the body, two inches w the hips, to 


urn Ar. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
Price Single Truss, lés., 218., 26. 


of a éd., and 318. 6d 
Postage, ls. | 
Pries of a Double Truss, 81s, 6d., 42s,, and 52s, 6d. Postage, 


1s 8d. 
Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s, Postage, 18. 10d, 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 


‘ NEW PATENT 
JILASTIC, STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAYS, de. 


—The material of which these are made is recommended 
by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
and the best invention for Uy 
su in all cases of WEAK Nr. 
L VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAI 
light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on like an 
erdinary stocking. Price 48. 6d., 78. 6d., 108., and 16s, each, 


‘Joba White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


elastic and com ole 
efficient and — ent 

and sw of the 
40. It is 


Strikes and Lock-Outs from the Work- 


| 8 to 2 unacquainted with the other writings of 


748 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Audusr 3, 1870. 


On the lst of Avavsrt, : 
The Athanasian Creed. 
By A. P. Srawey, D. D., Dean of Westminster. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


MAN’S POINT of VIEW. 
By Grornos Porrer. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


The Brahmo Somaj and the Religious 
FUTURE of INDIA. 
By the Rev. W. H. Fremantys. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST, 
College Education for Woman. 
By Emity SuHrererr. 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIBW for AUGUST. 


Professor Grote on Utilitarianism. 
By the Rev. J. LL. Davizs, 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
The Moabite Stone. 


By Professor RaWwLinsow, 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


India under the Crown. 
By Captain L. J. Tnorran. e 
The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 


Nonconformists on Church Problems. 
By Hexry A.rorp, D. D., Dean of Canteroury. 


The CONTEMPORARY REVIEW for AUGUST. 
* 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 
Monthly, Haif-a-Crown. 
Strahan and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill, London, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 130. 
For Avoust, price 18. 


ConTEeNnTs OF THE Nous. 


1. Professor Seeley on “The English Revolution of the 
Nineteenth Century.“ —I. : 
2. Mr. Anthony Trollope’s New Story, Sir Harry Hotspur 
of Humblethwaite.” Chapters X.— XII. 
8. A Puritan's Apology,” by Professor A. S. Wilkins, M.A, 
4. Ammergau: an Idyll.“ 
5. “ Benchers and the Bar.“ 
6, “ Diana Vernon. 
7. “ Lori Clarendon: in Memoriam,“ by A. H. 
8. Restitution,” by B. H. Hickey, 
9. ** Jennifer.” 
10. On the Rational Treatment of Drunkards,”’ 
11. Mr. J. H. Fyfe on “ M. Prevost-Paradol.““ 
12. “Ah! Qu’il Fait Chaud.“ 


Macmillan and Oo., London. 


Now ready, price 6d., 


HE BAPTIST MAGAZINE for 
Avaust, 1870. 

Contents.—The Heath Family of Maze Pond—The Church 
Meeting— The Hindoo Reformer—Satan’s Magic Lantern— 
Revision of the lish Rible—Short Notes—Questions of the 
Day—Mr. Hull’s 8ermons—Reviews—Correspondence—Mis- 
sionary Herald—Ohronicle of the British Irish Baptist 
Home Mission. 

Yates am Alexander, 7, Symond’s.inn, Chancery-lane, 
Wholesale Agents—Pewtreas and Gould, Ave Maria - 
0. 


The LIFE of the WORLD to COME. 


EAVEN and HELL By ENANUEL. 


Swrorn ond. With Preface by the Recror of Win- 
wick, Northamptonshire (circ, 1769), This work is divided 
into three parts, treating vely~1. Of Heaven. 2. Of 
the Intermediate State. 8, Of Hell. 


It contains much which cannot but appear — and 


man. Its varied and wonderful contents, 
are such as to lead she serious and re. 


James Spiers, 86, Bloomsbury-street, W. O. 
Price 33. 6d. 


DIVIDENDS 


10 to 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY 
For Safe and Profitable Investments, 


Real SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
This Month’s Number ready. 


It contains all the waa ho Boe Safest Stock and Share, 


CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 


Will and the above Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide 


Messrs. Sharp and Co, Sto:k and Share Brokers, 
83, Poultry, London (Established 1852), 


Bankers: Ler ‘on and Westminster, Lothbury, E. O. 


8 requi 


house 
nder The Companies’ Ac 1862 and 1867," kept in 
— — — ved and Printed. 


Certitioates Mola! 
and Rrecuted. - A8 H and FLINT, 40, Fieet- 
Stations, on. | tible aud nutritious food,” 


— 4 Share 
at rest. 115 E. O., and opposite the Railway 
bridge, 8 : 


Feop. Svo, cloth, price 8s. 64., 


: RIMARY TRUTHS of RELIGION. By 
Thomas M. D. D. of the Dio- 
win n 
Contents.—Is there a Goi - Does God rule ?—Does God 
hold man responsible ? — Has God ever made a direct revela- 
tion to man?—By what form of proof is God’s revelation 
established ? — Why do we believe the Bible to be inspired !— 
Did Christ rise from the dead? &., &0. 


“The propositions are put with admirable conciseness, 

clearness, and force.’’— British Quarterly. 

** The whole work is one w may be put into the hand of 

any thoughtful, sincere unbeliever. Ita candour will awaken 
and its reasoning lead to faith.”—Literary World. 


admiration 
London: Bell and Daldy. 


Just published, demy 8vo, extra boards, 2s., 


HAT SAITH the SCRIPTURE? Three 

Reprinted Essays on Election, Eternal Punishmen 
and Promised Restoration. With a Preface, explanatory an 
defensive. By Henay Dunn. 


Simpkin, Marshall and Co., Stationers’ Hall-court, 


New Periodical, $d. monthly, 


Tide MORNING, consisting of Original 
Articles characterised by Evangelical Breadth Briof, 
Comprehensive, and Thoughtful. Royal 8vo, toned pape-:, 
handsomely printed. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., and all Booksellers. 


ASHINGTON CHRONICLE says :— 


It in a pleasure to us tocommend the WAVERLEY, 
OWL, and PICKWICK PENS.” 


SOUTHERN KANZAS ADVANCE asays:— 

„These Pens have just been introduced in Washington 

2 and the demand for them is spreading like a pra irie 
re, 


717 BRITISH JOURNALS have recommended 
these Pens to their Readers. For their names, ree the 
% Edinburgh Review for July, 1870. 


Sold everywhere, 1s. per box; by post, ls. Id. 


MACNIVEN and CAMERON, Patentees and Manufacturers, 
23, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 


PATRONISED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM of 
BENGAL, 
HE AGENORIA HAND-SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4a, 
HanD MACHINES. TeeaDLe MACHINES. 


Weir ee ee ee £3 15 9 Excelsior 9 0 ee £6 6 0 
Guelph os ; 0 O Britannia - 616 6 
ée „ 8 8 0 Grover aud Baker... 7 0 0 

tra „„ 4 4 O/|Blliptic, from „5 
Wavzer ee „ 4 14 0 La Silencieuse . 
Shake 5 „ 4 4 0 Beigravia „ = 
Princess of Wales .. 4 4 0 Wheeler and Wilson 8 0 0 
ph oe „ 410 0 Hose (Elias, jun.) 8 0 0 
a 414 6 Alexandra % @ eS 

Royal Anchor „ 5 0 O|Wanzer <a a SS 
90 „ 6 6 O| Willcox and Gibbs. 8 0 0 


perial 
Selecting from all the best makers, and selling at the 


‘manufacturers’ prices, SMITH and OO. offer this advantage 


to their customers. Any machine sold by them may 
exchanged after one month’s trial, for any other kind, with- 
out charge for use. 


. Smith and 1 Charles - street, 
| 0 
(Four doors from Oxford-street), 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 387, Queen’s-square, Bloomsbury, W. O. Beds, 

from 18. 64. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 18. 8d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 

Visitors’ Book. 

% We are more than satisfied ; we are truly delighted to find 

in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. We shall 

certainly highly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.”—J, 

Rosgrts, Bourne. 

% As on all previous visite, I can testify that this is the most 

comfortable home I find when away from home,”—W. B. 

Harvey, Frome. | 

“ After visiting various places in England, I have come to 

consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 

fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 

the ——- Hotel par excellence."—J. K. KAROUE, 

Toronto, C. W. 


— — 


Orr 
BRITISH CORN - FLOUR, 


PREPARED FROM-RICE, 


Puddings, Cak 


some and -digestible Food for Children and Iavalids. 


and Baked Pudding. 
thickening Milk. 
most delicious Custard, 


the public, 


TESTIMONIALS, 
EDWIW LANKESTER, M b., F. n. 8., SAYS :— 


before the public.“ 


SHERIDAN MUPPRAT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool 
College of Chemistry, writes: | 


Joan highly recommend it as a palatable and very diger 


the staple food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
300, 000,000) of people, is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Cus- 
— Soups, &c., and is the most whole- 


' l 
| QOLMAN’S RITISH CORN-FLOUR 
Makes nice Infants’ Food, and for 


Cr BAER CORN - FLOUR 
Makes the beat Cup-Pudding, and 


22 RITISH CORN - FLOUR 
Is the best article ever offered to 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, &. 
In Hv, Id., and ald. Packets, 


1% Rice-Flour is Corn · Flour, and I rd this preparation of 
BOOKS, and every requisite for the Oounting-house, | Messrs, Colman’s as superior to 2 of the kind — 
ul | 


OC RITISH CORN-FLOUR | 
Makes a delicious Blano-Mange 


| ate 


O. and Co. sell no other than the best Walisen 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 


ERSHAW’S FAMILY and PRIVATE | N COMPANY, Established 1888.—Best Coals only.—Cash 
HOTEL, 14, Charter House-square, Alderagate-street, hia 


d 


don, 
Visitors to London will meet with a comfortable home at 
the above Establishment, which is pleasantly and cen rally 
situated within five minutes’ walk of the General cet Office 
and one minute from A t station of the 
Metropolitan Railway, 
Terme 5a, per day, Including Bed, Breakfast, Tea, and 


24s, 

Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most durable, 
and the cheapest in the end for all p booth — 
A to 2 Majesty, 4 the Prince of Wales, and 


QUEENSLAND, ~— 


UEENSLAND under the Land Act of 1868 
and the Immigration Act of 1869, Land acquired on 


easy terms, Assisted and Free Passages. Information and 
particulars to be obtained on application. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent-General, 


Queensland Government Offices, 
i trom 2, Old Br 
Removed 2, Old Broad Street. 


THE LONDON anp GENERAL PERMANENT 


LAND, BUILDING, AND INVE3T- 


MENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40, Monthly Subscription, 58. Entrance Fee, 


ls, per Share. 
387, STRAND, W. O. 


TRUSTEES, 
— — — 3 27 13 
mas 08, . * e „ 
The Hon, H. F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN OF DIRECTORS. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., C. C., M. P. 


Large or small sums received on deposit, repayable at short 
notice, Five per Cent. Interest Guaranteed. Shares may 


be taken at any time—no back payments, 


Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or Leasehold 
Security. 


The Last Annual Report states that 74 PER CENT. 
PROFIT has been again apportioned to Shareholders, besides 
carrying a large addition to the Reserve Fund. 


W. R. SELWAY, Managing Director. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 
MAITLAND-PARK, HAVERSTOCK-HILL, N.W. 
Inatituted May 10, 1755, for Children of both Sexes, and 
from any part of the Kingdom. 
Under the PATRONAGE of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the QUEEN, and their Royal Highnesses the PRINCE and 
PRINCESS of WALES. 
The 225th HALF-YEARLY MEETING of GOVERNORS 
was held at the LONDON TAVERS, on Taursapay, July 28th, 
for the Election of 25 Orphan Children out of a list of 153 
Candidates, when at the close of the Ballot the following were 
declared to be successful :— 
1 Weldon. Harriet BE. .. 516,14 Pegz, HallamC. ...... 534 
2 Kenob, Ellen R. ...... 495 15 Miles, Charles. 528 
3 Mack mia, A. Emma. 445/16 Box, L. G.. 628 
4 Witham, Emily Aun.. 440 17 Pummery, Charles. . 506 
5 Green, Emma 8. .... 416 18 Stuart, Robert W. .... 502 
6 Wiakworth, Emma G. 401/19 Lapthorn, John 8..... 501 
7 Edmed, Mary Jane. . 337 20 Sinden, Henry.. 
8 Wyatt, Florence ...... 317/21 Barnes, Albert W.. 488 
9 Scarlett, Florence A... 2990 22 Holiday, Walter ...... 463 
570 23 Copsey, Thomas ...... 454 


W 7 
11 Titheradge, Robert A. 561 24 Male, Arthur WO. 454 


12 Rodgerson, William J. 557 25 Bones, Frederick A. H. 450 
18 Harding, Charles 8. .. 536 
After a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman, John Kemp 
Welch, Eeq., the Treasurer, and to the Scrutineers, the pro- 


ceedings terminated, 

J OSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 73, Cheapside, E. O. | 
This Charity, which educates, maintains, and wholly pro- 
vides for 400 orphans, depends u pon voluntary benevolence 
for four-filths of its annual income. 


Contributions are earnestly solicited, and will be thank- 
fally received by the Secretary. To constitute a Governor for 
Life, 210 10s. and upwards; annually, 218. A Life Sub- 
acriber, £5 5s.; annually, 108. 6d. Presentation depending 
upon age of child. 

The next election will take place in January. Orphans for 
that election can be at once nominated. 


M HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, 


HEAD Master, ; 


R. F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., Fellow of Univ, 
, London, Member of Vouncil of Philological Society, 


Szconp MASTER. 

J. H. TAYLOR, Eeg., M.A. of Queen's Coll., Oxford, B.A. 
and Scholar of Trinity Coll., Cam., First Chancellor's 

Medallist in 1868. 


The SCHOOL will REOPEN on Tuvrspay, September 22nd. 


For prospectuses, &c., apply to the Head Master at the 
School, or to the Hon. So., the 


Rev. R. H. MARTIN, B. A., Lee, S. I. 


008164 IONAL SCHOOL 
LEWISHAM, for the EDUCATION of the SONS of 
MINISTERS. | 

The above SCHOOL will REOPEN on Wepnespay, 10th 


August, 
JOSIAH VINEY, Hon. Seo. 


Civil SERVICE of INDIA. 


EXAMINATION of MARCH, 1871.—OOPIES of the 
REGULATIONS (which differ in important respects from 
those issued in previous years) may be had on application to 
the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, S. W. 


P&SLICAN HOUSE, PECKHAM. 


Miss FLETOHER to INFORM her FRIENDS that 
she expects to REASSEMBLE her PUPILS, after the Vaca- 
tion, on Tugspay, August 9th. 


HIGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, 
St. LEONARD’S-ON-SBA 

The spacious New Premises, built for this large and 
flourishing School, being now ready, a few additicnal PUPILS 
can be RECEIVED. The comfort and health of delicate boys 
is especially studied. Lofty school and class-rooms, 
ventilation, hot and cold baths, &c. 

Upper, Middle, and Preparatory Departments. 
1 Mathematics, Modern Languages, and thorough 

n * . 

Kinder Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 

A liberal table, and watchful care. 

Terms, from Thirty to Forty Guineas 

Head Master, Mr. EDWAKD MAXWELL DILLON, M.A. 

For prospectus, apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 


8. 
SCHOOL DUTIES will be RESUMED on the 30th inst. 
— n . — 


— ey 


ham Wharf, Wandewerth (Office, 108, treat) High- 


atteydance, Private titting Rooms, 


